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a RECORDS of our Circulation Department show 
that The Progressive was more widely used in Amer 
ican schools and colleges during the past school year, 
which ended in June, than at any time in its 46-year 
history. Mainly it serves as supplementary reading in 
courses in civics, government, political science, history, 
international relations, and journalism. In some cases 
The Progresswe is employed to present “the other side” 
to students regularly exposed to more conventional and 
conservative commentary on world affairs 

One professor had himself a lively semester by re 
quiring his students to read The Wall Street Journal and 
The Progressive. The result was an outbreak of explosive 
arguments which did much to sharpen the students’ think 
ing, and to make them “more wary of the printed word,” 
the professor wrote us. He did not go on to report if the 
students grew warier of us or of the Wall Street Journal, 
or just wary of both of us. 

Now comes the commercial: With schools and col 
leges opening this month The Progressive is renewing 
its special classroom subscription plan. Here's how it 
works: 

Ten or more students in a class may subscribe as a 
group at the rate of only fifty cents per student per 
semester, providing all the magazines may be sent in a 
single bundle to one address. An extra copy is included 
for the instructor. Sample copies will be sent free to any 
teacher interested in the possibility of arranging for a 
group subscription among his students. Just drop a note 
to the Circulation Dept., The Progressive, Madison, Wis. 


. 

Two freelancing, far-ranging correspondents for 
The Progressive are presently digging for the inside story 
behind two of the major developments of the year—the 
Soviets’ “smiling offensive” and the power struggle in 
Peron’s Argentina, William Worthy, Jr., is currently 
touring and studying in the U.S.S.R. Some of you may 
have heard his eye-witness reports over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. Sidney Lens is poking behind the 
headlines in Argentina after a swing through much of 
South America. Both touring correspondents will con 
tribute special reports on their findings in early issues 
of The Progressive. 

e 

The concluding installment of Robert G. Lewis’ 
thoughtful three-part survey of American agriculture 
the first two appeared in July and August—will be pub- 
lished in our October number. A pamphlet reprint of 
the entire series will be available shortly thereafter in 
response to an unusually large number of requests. 

The October issue, by the way, promises to be one 
of our best. Its principal feature will be a head-on clash 
over the issues of war, peace, and pacifism, where some 
of the sharpest minds in America will speak their ideas. 
There's more on this on the back cover. 
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A Time for Greatness 


Papeete who thumbs through a 
folder of clippings marked Spring, 
1955, as we did the other day, is 
bound to experience an extraordi- 
nary sensation in time and space 
something akin to being whirled 
away from a gale-whipped sea to a 
placid brook in a single second. Here 
are headlines, as late as April, warn- 
ing of shooting hostilities off the 
China coast—hostilities that many a 
sober student of world affairs feared 
might trigger the whole world into a 
nuclear holocaust. Here is another 
clipping, in mid-spring, in which 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov still 
is barking at warmongering America, 
and another in which Secretary of 
State Dulles is growling at Commu- 
nist aggression and threatening mili- 
tary reprisals. 

Now, in late summer of 1955, these 
clippings, still unfaded, so recent is 
their origin, seem like notes on a 
nightmare experienced long ago. For 
whatever the ultimate outcome of the 
prevailing mood of good-will, there 
is no doubt that the cold war, which 
chilled men’s hearts and hopes for 
ten long years, has thawed out to 
an extent undreamed of five short 
months ago. 

Many millions of words have been 
written to evaluate the meaning of 
the swift and cheerful developments 
which culminated in the Big Four 
meeting at the summit in Geneva and 
the atoms-for-peace conlerence in the 
same Swiss city. The commentaries 
range from the sentimentality, real 
or contrived, of those who want us 
to see it all as a blissful revival of 
the Soviet-American honeymoon of 
World War I, to the total rejection 
of every word and deed of the new 
mood by those who, like McCarthy, 
have a stake in disaster and flourish 
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only in and 
frustration. 

Our own hunch, here at The Pro 
gressive, is that we are moving 
through the most significant, and 
perhaps the most decisive, develop 
ment of our lifetime. For ten years, 
during the most recent span, and for 
several decades before World War I, 
the Soviets were wedded, by their 
inflexible ideology and by the char 
acter of the men who ruled them, 
to the notion that we were their 
mortal enemies bent on destroying 
them and their system. Similarly, we 
of America, partly because we loathed 
the ways of Communism and partly 
because we feared its aggressive de 
sign as a new, young imperialism, 
acquired the conviction that the 


periods ol despair 


All That Was Hoped For 





in The Nashville Tennessean 


Soviets would stop at nothing short 
of military and ideological conquest 
of the world rape 
These were real fears on both 
sides; the extent to which each might 
have had some justification for its 
state of mind is an absorbing subject 
lor discussion and endless argulying, 
but beyond the scope of this brief 
The fact that this 
moment in history is the awareness 
by both sides that, however acute are 
the issues that divide them, there just 
isn't any alternative to peaceful solu 
tions in this age of nuclear weapons 
lt was this realization in 
and Washington, and every other 
capital on earth, that did most to 
make the Geneva meeting at the 
summit possible. Once the leaders 
of the Big Four sat and talked to 
one another, face to face, instead ol 


essay. counts at 


Mos ow 


through their timorous aides or clam 
orous propaganda agencies, it became 
possible for each camp to recognize 
that the other was not bent on aggres 
sion, but rather was genuinely com 
mitted—-or resigned— to 
the present at any rate, This, in our 
judgment, was the triumph of Geneva 

the clearing away of at least some 
of the corrosive fears and suspicions 
so that genuine negotiation of specific 
issues becomes possible for the first 
time in a decade 

To believe, as we do, that recent 
and current developments open a 
breath-taking vista to peace does not 
mean we think the task ahead is an 
easy one, or that there may not be 
serious setbacks along the road to an 
enduring settlement. The months 
ahead will require the most exacting 
blend of prudent caution and daring 
imagination—and most of all the 
awareness at all times that genuine 
negotiation does not consist of stand 


peace, lor 








ing stubbornly behind a set of de 
mands, but rather in seeking honor 
able settlements which often do not 
represent total victory for either side 

Ihe Soviets, for instance, will have 
to abandon the harsh intransigence 
which marked their conduct at so 
many conferences before the new era 
feeling if live-and-let-live 
agreemenis are to become possible. 
The United States, too, will be 
obliged to climb down from its high 
horse in several critical areas of con 
flict in the interest of 
settlements 

The all-important Ger 
many is a striking case in point. The 
Soviets long have given lip-service 
to the principle of internationally 
free elections for a re 
united Germany. The time is coming, 
at the foreign ministers’ contlerence 
in October, when the Russians must 
accept this doctrine or lose much of 


ol good 


creative 


issue of 


supervised 


the good-will and heightened stature 
Russia has acquired in recent months 

The Soviets may well consent 
to genuinely free elections—which 
would mean the complete loss of Ger 
many for the Russians——if the United 
States abandons its insistence that a 
united Germany be free to enter the 
Western military alliance. This clear 
ly would involve a fundamental! shift 
policy one 
trample on 
many ol 


in American 
which would 
the tender 


foreign 
certainly 
toes ol a great 
our policy-makers 

But so much that is hopetul has 
happened in recent months that it 
may not be so impossible as it might 
have seemed last spring to hope that 
our government might boldly agree to 
abandon its truculent refusal to con 
sider deviation trom 


any its present 


seems fantasti 
age 
bombs and atomic warheads, that the 


position It to go on 


believing, in this of hydrogen 


German divisions contem 
under the present program 
could play any meaningful role in 
defending Western Europe against a 
thrust by more than 300 
Consider, 


twelve 


plated 


westward 


Soviet divisions too 


e lhe reunilication§ ol 
Germany is the key to the peace ol 
Europe. Without it, no settlement at 
the summit can long prevent a trun 
cated Germany from seeking unifica 
tion by force if necessary and, in the 


peacetul 


process, perhaps embroil the rest ol 
the world in war 


e The Russians have a mortal fear 
of the militarization of Germany, and 
quite understandably, considering the 
fact that twice within the lifetime of 
many their has 
been invaded and decimated by Ger 
an aggressors. 


Russians, country 


e Germany's potential for indus 
trial production and scientific devel 
opment—in short, her capacity for 
warmaking—is so great that both the 
Soviets the West would regard 
it a8 a major catastrophe if a unified 
Germany became a military partner 
of the other. 


and 


e In the light of these considera 
that the only 
solution that has long-run hope of 
serving the cause of peace is a Ger 
unified by free 
a Germany demilitarized by agree 
ment of the Great Powers, with her 
security and integrity guaranteed by 


tions, it seems to us 


many elections and 


the nations concerned and éniorced 
by the United Nations. 

Such a relieve the 
tensions felt not only in Russia, but 
in France, Britain, and elsewhere on 


the continent where the fear of Ger 


course would 


man rearmament is a dominant factor 
in domestic politics and foreign pol 
icy. It would do much, too, to calm 
the concern ol (ermans, 
perhaps a majority, who are gravely 

revival olf German 
the enthronement of 


countless 


disturbed lest a 
and 
military 
growth of democracy in the 
German republic 

We are 


militarism 


a new elite paralyze the 


infant 
American 


convinced that 


Faint Light 


Hesse in The St. Louls Globe-Democrat 


public opinion would support such 
a reversal of policy. Poll alter poll 
of national sentiment on 
foreign policy has shown a lar greater 
acceptance of negotiated settlements 
along these lines than the politicians 
in Washington 


issues ol 


thought possible 

Similarly, public 
lieve, would support a 
settlement of the 
tween Communist 
selves 


opinion, we be 
negotiated 
critical issues be 


China and ou 
The most hopeful course we 
see is to propose that unhappy For 
mosa neither remain an avowed base 
of operations for the destruction of 
the Chinese government nor become 
the possession of that Communist re 
gime. We know of no 
method of achieving this goal, but 
far and away the most hopeful pro 


posal would remove Formosa as an 


lool-prool 


area of contention by establishing a 
United Nations trusteeship on the 
island, minus Chiang Kai-shek, with 
the significant proviso that after ten 
years——possibly five if events justify 
the people ol have an 
opportunity to determine in tree ele« 


tions whether they prefer to become 


Formosa 


part of China or go their own way 
as a free, independent nation. Ax 
ceptance of such a scheme on the 
part of the Red regime of China 
might help measurably to establish 
her credentials as a “peace-loving 
nation and pave the way for diplo 
matic recognition by the United 
States and admission to the U.N 
The policies we propose for Ger 
many and Formosa are not advanced 
as inflexible formulas; both 
involve practical difficulties which 
elude us from where we sit. We sub 
mit them because they seem to us to 
represent the 
tion, involving a yielding of 
ground by both sides but a surrender 
of principle by neither; 
would be obliged to shed some of the 
stultifying dogmas of the 
neither need 
the process 
The 


months 


might 


true spirit of negotia 


some 


each sic 


past but 


lose honor or face in 
rhis is a time for great 
ness burgeoning hopes of re 
will 


cent shrivel to 
disappointment unless leadership de 


bitter 
velops the creative ideas and daring 
vision that alone can bridge the still 
formidable gulf between the expres 
sion of lofty sentiments at the sum 
mit and their enactment into binding 
agreements on the down-to-earth level 


ol negotiation 
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The U.S. Supreme Court 


POWERFUL, IRRESPONSIBLE, AND HUMAN 


\ L\ 


By Fred Rodell 


This article is adapted from the opening chapter in Fred Ro 
dell’s forthcoming book Nine Men: A Political History of the 
Supreme Court of the United States From 1790 to 1955, to be pub 


lished soon by Random House. Mr 


Rodell, Professor of Law at 


Yale University, is the author of Fifty-five Men: The Story of the 
Constitution, Woe Unto You, Lawyers, Democracy and the Third 
Term. His articles have appeared in many American publications, 
including Harper's, Life, Look, The Saturday Review, and a num 


ber of law journals 


At THE top levels of the three 
branches of the civilian govern 
ment of the United States sit the 
Congress, the President plus his Cab 
inet, and the Supreme Court. Of 
these three—in this unmilitary, un 
clerical nation—only 
uniform. Only 
most important 
secret behind locked doors 
deed never reports, even after death, 
what really went on there. Only one, 
its members holding office for life 
if they choose, is completely irrespon 
sible to anyone or anything but them 
selves and their own 
Only one depends for much of its 
immense influence on its prestige as 
a semi-sacred institution and pre 
serves that prestige with the trappings 
dignity 
earning it, year after 
working year, by the dignity and 
wisdom of what it is and does. Under 
our otherwise form olf 
government, only top ruling 
group uses ceremony and secrecy, 
robes and ritual, as instruments of 
its official policy, as wellsprings of 
its power. 

The nine men who are the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
are at once the most powerful and 
the most irresponsible of all the men 
in the world who govern other men. 


one wear;rs al 
carries on its 
business in utter 


and in 


one 


CONnSCICHnCEes. 


and show ol 
rather than 


superficial 


democratic 
one 
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Not even the bosses of the Kremlin, 
each held back by fear of losing his 
head should he ever olfend his tel 
lows, wield such loose and long-rang 
ing and accountable-to-no-one powe 
as do the nine or five-out-ol-nine 
Justices who can give orders to any 
other governing olficial in the United 
States—-from the 
lage school board who would force 


members of a vil 


their young charges to salute the flag 
to a President take ove 
the steel industry to keep production 
going —and make 
stick 

Ours may be, for pulling purposes, 
checks 
no check at all 
on what the Supreme Court does 


who would 


can those orders 


a “government ol and bal 


ances,” but there is 
save only three that are as pretty in 
theory as they are pointless in pra 
tice. (These are the Senate's power 
to reject a newly named Justice, used 
only once this century, and in the 
past usually unwisely; the power to 
impeach a Justice, only once tried 
and never carried through; the power 
of the people to reverse a Supreme 
Court decision by amending the Con 
stitution, as they have done just three 
history.) The 


secure stand 


times in our whole 
and 


President, 


nine Justices sit 


supreme over Congress, 


governors, state legislatures, commis 


sions, administrators, lesser 


judges, 


mayors, city councils, and dog-catch 
ers——with none to say them nay 


Lest these words sound like ar 
rant overstatement, here are 
three of the thoughtful men 
who ever held high national office 
said about the Supreme Court's flat 
and final power of government 
Thomas Jefferson, who was President 
when the Court first fully this 
power, exploded, prophetically but 
futilely: “Our Constitution in 
tending to establish three 
ments, coordinate and independent, 
that they might check and 
one another has given, according 
to this opinion, to one of them alone 
the right to prescribe rules for the 
government of the others, and to that 
one, 


what 
most 


used 


depart 


balance 


is unelected by and 
independent of the nation The 
Constitution, on this hypothesis, is 
a mere thing of wax in the hands of 
the judiciary they may 
and shape into any form they please.” 
Jellerson was talking of the Court's 
then brand-newly wielded 
override Congress and the President 


too, which 


which twist 


power lo 


More than a century later, Justice 
Holmes, revealingly in dissent, berat 
ed his brethren for freely using their 
judicial power to upset state laws 
“As the decisions now stand I see 
hardly any limit but the sky to the 
invalidating of those rights [‘the con 
stitutional rights of the states’) if they 
happen to strike a majority of this 
(.ourt as tor any undesirable 
1 cannot believe that the [Fourteenth 
Amendment was intended to give us 
carte blanche to embody our econom 


reason 


ix or moral beliefs in its prohibi 


And a few years alter, Justice 
Stone, he 


tions.’ 
too in dissent, exclaimed 
check 
powell is oul 
sell-restraint.’ 


“The only upon our own ex 


ercise ol own sense of 


In Stone's same angry protest 
against the Court's six-to-three veto of 
the first Agricultural 
Act—as that 

Franklin Roosevelt's “court-packing” 
plan and later led FDR to reward its 
author with the Chief Justiceship 

he also said 


agency ol 


Adjustment 
hel pe d 


protest 


spark 


“Courts are not the only 
government that 
assumed to have capacity to govern.” 
This statement, while true on its face, 
is essentially and subtly 
course not deliberately 


must be 


though of 
misleading 
No “agency of government” governs 
no “court” governs; only the men 





who run the agency of government or 
the court or the Supreme Court do 
the governing. The power is theirs 
because the decisions are theirs; de 
cisions are not made by abstractions 
like agencies or courts. 


Moreover, the old saw, beloved ol 
school books and political speeches, 
that “ours is a government of laws, 
not of men,” is an insult and an un- 
democratic canard. Laws are words, 
nothing more. Laws do not write or 
enforce or interpret themselves. Even 
constitutions are no more than 
words except as men give them flesh 
and muscle and meaning in action; 
then the flesh and muscle are molded 
and the meaning in action is directed 
by men. The words of the Soviet 
constitution are in many ways more 
democratic than these of ours—as 
are the words of the constitutions ol 
several Latin-American countries now 
run by dictators. And the cold truth 
about “laws, not men” was never 
better put than by one of the Found. 
ing Fathers, John Mercer of Mary- 
land, who said what all of them were 
wise enough to know as they ham- 
mered out the U.S. Cons:itution back 
in 1787: “It is a great mistake to 
suppose that the paper we are to 
propose will govern the United 
States, It is the men whom it will 
bring into the government and in 
terest in maintaining it.” 


Among those men, and most power 
ful of all of them for the past century 
and a half, are the Justices of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. They may say 


and often do——that it is not they who 
make the decisions, lay down the 
rules, give orders to every other 
governing olficial in the land; they 
may say they do nothing but “inter- 
pret” the laws, including the Consti- 
tution; they may talk at times as 
though they neither had nor need 
human minds, as though they might 
almost as well be a nine-headed cal- 
culating machine, intricately ad- 
justed to the words ot the Constitu- 
tion and of lesser laws, and ready 
to give automatic answers to any 
attorneys who drop their briefs in 
the proper slot and push the button. 

But even non-lawyers have come 
to find a trifle naive and unconvinc- 


6 


ing the old fantasy that our govern- 
ment, especially its judicial branch, 
is mechanically controlled by laws, 
not by men. If it were, how explain 
split Supreme Court decisions (5-4, 
6-3, 7-2, even 8-1); how explain dis- 
senting opinions that too often make 
more sense than the majority “opin- 
ions of the Court”; how explain the 
“overruling” of past decisions — a 
term which means that the same 
question, decided one way before, is 
now decided exactly the opposite way. 
There was more truth than lawyerly 
discretion in the comment of Charles 
Evans Hughes, before he became 
Chief Justice of the United States: 
“We are under a Constitution, but 
the Constitution is what the judges 
say it is.” 

The judges who say what the Con- 
stitution is have ranged throughout 
our history from the wise to the 
stupid, from the broad and brilliant 
to the narrow-minded and _ unin- 
formed. No more than election to 
Congress or the Presidency ensures 
the ability of the man who is elected, 
does appointment to the Supreme 
Court ensure an able judge. For 
every Marshall, for every Holmes— 
who comes along sadly seldom, as 
does a Jefferson or a Lincoln—there 
will be scores of merely competent 
or middling or quite inept Justices, 
who can often outweigh by numbers 
alone, if not by depth of insight or 
clarity of vision, their more capable 
colleagues. It is a telling and dis- 
turbing fact that no Supreme Court 
Justice in the past half-century, save 
only Hughes, has achieved a general- 
ly acknowledged greatness except in 
dissent. 

Here, then, are nine non-elected 
and often haphazardly chosen men 
wielding the top political power in 
an otherwise democratic national 
government, and using that auto- 
cratic, essentially irresponsible power 
in a strange and onesided manner. 
For they use it nearly exclusively to 
stymie the majority will where the 
two elected branches of government 
have acted to control or affect the 
business life of the nation in ways 
that five or more of the nine happen 
to disapprove. They use it almost 
never toward the kind of end that 
would thoroughly justify the place 
of an autocratic group in a constitu- 
tional democracy—that is, as a final 


defender against the majority will of 
unpopular minorities, under the Con- 
stitution. Indeed, the only minority 
in whose behalf the Justices regularly 
and eflectively have used their power, 
to block the majority will as ex- 
pressed in federal laws, is the minority 
of the well-to-do. 

How come? How have the |ustices 
managed to maintain their political 
supremacy so long despite the misuse 

and the frequent and maybe tright- 
ened non-use—of their power? Why 
did most of the nation, not just the 
lawyers of bench and bar, rise in 
indignant protest when Franklin 
Roosevelt proposed to add six new 
Justices—to make a Supreme Court 
of fifteen men, and also to help out- 
vote, he hoped, the majority of the 
Nine Old Men who were then judi- 
cially murdering the New Deal, 
which most of the nation applauded? 
Why the popular championing of a 
government institution whose mem- 
bers were making unpopular deci- 
sions—in order to defeat the coun- 
termove of a popular President, 
which move not one lawyer in all 
the nation could, or did, brand as 
unconstitutional? 

Part of the answer, and a large 
part, lies in the ceremony and the 
ritual of the Court, the robes and 
the secrecy and the solemn pro- 
nouncements in lumbering legal lan- 
guage, the whole panoply of a sur- 
face-deep dignity that is deliberately 
donned to impress its audience and 
that has invested the Court, in the 
popular mind, with a symbolic sacred 
ness, an aura of being above such 
petty and temporal things as the 
making of political decisions and the 
wielding of political power. Most 
U.S. citizens regard the Court with 
much the same automatic respect and 
reverence that British citizens feel 
for their royalty—and for much the 
same reasons. 


But beyond the hypnotic effects of 
the show that the Court puts on to 
look and sound and seem so awe 
inspiring, no matter how weak or 
unwise may be the things it does or 
fails to do, there are two interrelated 
reasons, both of them _ basically 
myths, that mainly account for the 
Court’s continuing political power. 
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The first myth is that the Court is a 
sort of single force, an integrated in- 
stitution, a collective mind that oper- 
ates as a unit of government instead 
of as nine distinct and disparate 
human beings. 

This myth is nurtured by the odd 
notion that the Justices do not make 
law when they make decisions but 
merely get together to discover what 
the law is, and was all along. It feeds 
on the Court's official ukases which 
always announce “the opinion of the 
Court”—although “the opinion of 
the Court” has more than once been 
the opinion of the Justice who wrote 
it and his alone, with the other 
Justices who voted the same way 
writing separate or “concurring” 
opinions to explain their reasons 
why. (One Justice recently rebuked 
a lawyer who referred, in argument, 
to “your former opinion, Mr. Justice,” 
by snapping: “You don’t mean my 
opinion; you mean the opinion of the 
Court.” 

The myth has also been fostered 
by almost all legal scholars who 
write about the Court; the more 
naive discuss “the Court's” work, “its” 
philosophy, “its” shifting points of 
view, as though “it” were a strange 
creature with eighteen legs and one 
brain; the more sophisticated de- 
plore, particularly of late, the Court's 
failure to act as they think “it” ought 
to act—that is, as a single-purposed, 
predictable, and perforce mono-mind- 
ed institution, for all its being made 
up of nine men, Yet neither scholars 
nor ordinary citizens expect the Sen- 
ate or the House or, for that matter, 
any town council to behave other 
than as a collection of individuals 
who react to, think about, vote on 
different government problems in 
their own individual ways. So too, 
despite the myth, do Supreme Court 
Justices. 


The second and related myth, even 
more deeply imbedded in our folk- 
lore of government, has it that the 
men who become Justices become 
simultaneously—or ought to become 
if they don’t—politically sterile; that 
they put on, or should put on, with 
their robes a complete impartiality 
or indifference toward the nation's 
social and economic problems; that 
they switch, or should switch, their 
minds to neutral in dealing with 
every issue outside the verbal needle 
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work of the law. A lawyer who has 
spent his professional life in the 
service of corporate clients, to whose 
interests he has been sincerely sympa- 
thetic, is supposed, by the myth, to 
forget it all, to turn it off like a 
faucet on appointment to the Court. 
A legislator who has spent his politi. 


past life has accumulated in him, 
and so manage to think in the rare 
fied atmosphere of simon-pure objec- 
tivity, is simply a _ psychological 
absurdity. 

Granted, a wise Justice like 
Holmes, out of tolerance for the 
views of others, may try to temper 











cal life in behalf of liberal measures, 
in which he has deeply believed, is 
supposed to take the veil, politically, 
on becoming a Justice; so goes the 
myth. 

This myth, which extends to the 
whole judiciary, not just the Supreme 
Court, is further illustrated by the 
condemnation of any judge who in- 
dulges in any remotely political ac 
tivity—except the deciding of cases 
When Justice Douglas, a few years 
back, made a series of public speeches 
urging that the Constitution's Bill 
of Rights be zealously followed and 
jealously guarded, especially in ex- 
plosive times like these—a sentiment 
scarcely out of keeping with the 
duties or office of a high judge 
sworn to uphold the Constitution 
he was bitterly criticized by much 
of the press and most of the bar for 
stooping to political partisanship and 
so sullying his judicial robes and 
judicial integrity. Although not yet 
deprived of their right, as citizens, 
to cast their votes every November, 
Supreme Court Justices—off the 
bench as well as on it—are deemed 
by the myth to be, properly, apoliti- 
cal persons, unaffected by what goes 
on in the nation outside their marble 
temple, aloof and remote from the 
workaday world. 


Like the other myth which helps 
uphold the power of the Justices, no 
matter how they use, abuse, or fail 
to use that power, this myth is of 


course arrant nonsense. The idea 
that a human being, by a conscious 
act of will, can rid his mind of the 
preferences and prejudices and polit- 
ical slants or values that his whole 


those of his private biases of which 
he himself is aware. But only a dull 
witted Justice would suppose, and 
only an intellectually dishonest one 
pretend—and the Court has 
manned by far too many of both 
that he could ever purge his thinking 
processes, for the purpose of making 
decisions, of all his personal predilex 
tions even of the kind, 
much less the unconscious and un 
recognized. Myths or no myths, 
solemn show or no solemn show, the 
Supreme Court is nothing other than 
nine sometimes wise, sometimes un 
wise, but always human, men 


been 


conscious 


And so it is superficial, however 
technically true, to say, for example, 
that “the Supreme Court,” in 1955, 
declared unconstitutional the New 
Deal's railroad retirement act (under 
which all railroads would have had 
to chip in to a compulsory insurance 
fund to pay annuities to retired rail 
road workers over the age of 65) 

It is somewhat more accurate, more 
meaningful, and more revealing to 
say that five Supreme Court Justices 

one of whom made the legal repu 
tation that led to his Justiceship as 
a lawyer for the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific, and the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy railroads 
(Butler); one of whom was kicked 
upstairs to the Court because of his 
cantankerousness as Attorney-Gen 
eral, including his reluctance to 
prosecute the New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford Railroad on anti-trust 
charges (McReynolds); one of whom 
had made a small fortune and a 
large legal name for himself by rep 
resenting, in government and out, 








the Union Pacific Railroad (Van 
Devanter); one of whom had been 
a close Senate friend of a certain 
Senator Harding who later, as Presi- 
dent, named him to the Court, after 
the voters of Utah had refused to 
re-elect him because of his reaction- 
ary Senate record in behalf of cor- 
porations, including railroads (Suth 
erland) and one of whom, as a former 
Philadelphia lawyer, had counted 
among his several large corporate 
clients the Pennsylvania Railroad 
plus its affiliates (Roberts)—that 
these five Justices outvoted their 
four considerably abler colleagues 
(Hughes, Brandeis, Cardozo, and 
Stone——-who dissented) and thus ne 
gated the will of Congress, the will of 
the Administration, and presumably 
the will of the people of the coun 
try, as well as, quite coincidentally 
of course, saving money for the 
railroads, 

Not all of the Supreme Court's 
constitutional decisions are as easy 
to explain as this one, or as crystal 
clear in meaning and in motive. But 
none of decisions can be ex 
plained or analyzed or understood 
on any other than a sheerly 
ficial, legalistic level, except in terms 
of the Justices, the men, who made 
them. 


those 
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This is not to imply by any means 
that the nine men who are the 
Supreme Court never make good or 
liberal or wise decisions. They made 
one last year when they ordered an 
end to segregation in the public 
schools of the South. But it was not 
“the Supreme Court,” as an abstract 
institution, that overruled “its” pro- 
segregation decision of almost sixty 
years before. It was, rather, nine men 
who decided the exact-same issue un- 
der the exact-same clause of the Con 
stitution in an exactly opposite way 
than nine other men had decided it 
toward the 19th Century's close. 


And indeed that decision of last 
year, plus a few more of the past two 
terms, breed hope that the Justices 
under their new Chief, Earl Warren, 
may reverse the shocking and tragic 
trend of the Court's Vinson era in 
the civil liberties field. If that hope 
should prove false, the blame should 
be laid on those Justices, those men 
who shatter it. If that hope should 
come true, the credit should go to 
those men who make it come true. 


CHANGING CHINA 
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GEORGE B. CRESSEY 


| gp oe ten CHINA is deter 
mined to become a modern 
industrial nation. In 1953 she started 
her first Five Year Plan, and while 
its details have never been published 
it is clear that significant develop- 
ments are under way in a few places. 
All information from the mainland 
is fragmentary and must be taken 
with reserve. It is also well to keep 
in mind the magnitude of the coun- 
try and its problems. Decades must 
elapse before China is fully modern- 
ized, but if peace continues for a 
few years longer we shall see a num- 
ber of spectacular changes. While 
China apparently can never match 
western Europe or eastern North 
America in industry, she does have 
enough in the way of natural re- 
sources to lead in eastern Asia. 


Four objectives appear to sum- 
marize the goals of the current Five 
Year Plan. The first is to concentrate 
the main strength on heavy industry, 
notably mining, steel, cement, and 
chemicals. The second is to train 
personnel and to develop transport 
and light industry. Agricultural re- 
form takes third place, particularly 
through cooperatives. Finally, pri- 
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vate industry is to be reformed and 
incorporated into the state plan 

In his writings on the applications 
of Communism to China, Mao Tse 
tung has stated his objective as that 
of “changing China from an agricul 
tural state into an industrial country, 
because without industry there can 
be no solid national prosperity and 
power.” One of the purposes of the 
succession of Five Year Plans, Soviet 
style, is to “raise the level of indus 
trial production above that of agri 
culture,” with the eventual goal of 
having industry contribute 70 per 
cent of the gross national product 
Since manufacturing accounted for 
only ten per cent of the prewar na 
tional income, this is a major assign 
ment. From the standpoint of known 
natural resources, such a goal seems 
impossible. 

The first Five Year Plan deals with 
600 industrial units which are to be 
built or improved. Within this total 
are the 91 new enterprises and 50 
reconstruction projects for which the 
Soviet Union promised 
over a ten-year period starting in 
1953. While no list in either 
is available, the Soviet group includes 
iron and steel plants, 
metallurgy, coal mines, oil wells and 
refineries, heavy industrial works, 
railroad, automobile, tractor, and 
aircraft factories, electric power sta 
tions, and chemical works 

In order to finance the projects 
on which the U.S.S.R. is cooperating, 
Russia provided a loan of $300,000, 
000 in 1950. On October 12, 1954, 
this was increased by $100,000,000, 
and further long-term credits amount 
ing to $130,000,000 were provided for 
fifteen additional industrial projects 
These are large sums but not so im- 
pressive when compared with eco- 
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nomic plans running into the billions 
of dollars prepared under joint Na- 
tionalist and American programs im 
mediately after the war. 

It may be that China will be dis 
appointed in the extent of material 
aid which she can obtain from her 
“elder brother.” For one thing, China 
has few exports she can exchange for 
the needed machines. Equally, the 
Soviets have little to spare, since most 
exports will set back the develop 
ments blossoming within the Soviet 
Union. The Chinese Communist de 
velopments must have squeezed every 
bit of available capital from her 
citizens, and her total are far 
less than the resources Soviets 
inherited from the Czar 


assets 
the 


Current agreements provide that 
the U.S.S.R. will ship to China items 
such as “complicated machine tools, 
oil drilling equipment, tractors, pe 
troleum goods, and material for 
industry and transport.” China will 
repay with raw materials, notably 
tungsten, molybdenum, jute, wool, 
lead, raw silk, leather, soy beans, rice, 
vegetable oils, tea, citrus fruit, and 
cork. Few of these export items are 
in surplus supply, and there are al 
ready indications that the govern 
ment has resorted to forced collec- 
tions of foodstuffs in order to meet 
export needs. In some this 
conscription of grain and animals 
has led to local famines similar to 
those induced in the Ukraine during 
Russia’s early program. 


Cases, 


Most production figures are given 
in terms of exasperating percentage 
gains. Thus the overall 1953 indus- 
trial production is said to have been 
33 per cent higher than in 1952, 
while agriculture and related occupa- 
tions accounted for a 54 per cent 
gain. Electric power rose 21 per cent, 
pig iron increased 19 per cent, and 
cotton cloth 14 per cent 


In his report to the National Peo- 
ple’s Congress Sept. 23, 1954, Chou 
En-lai listed production targets for 
1955 which represented important in- 
creases in major fields—especially 
in coal and iron output, slated to 
double prewar production 


Communications 





China covers an area considerably 
larger than that of the United States, 
yet she has but 18,000 miles of rail 
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roads——less than a tenth of the 
American mileage. There are few 
paved automobile roads and the 
m<torable system totals under 80,000 
miles. Airways are limited to a few 
lines. In each of these fields the 
Communists have produced notewor- 
thy results, thus aiding in the unifi 


cation of the country. 


A dozen railway projects are under 
way. The most important of these 
are in the far west where mountain 
ous topography makes construction 
difficult. Since 1952 more than 750 
miles of new line have been built 
in Szechwan and Kansu. Railways 
now link Chungking and Chengtu, 
and the line northward from the 
latter city has reached the border 
of Shensi. West of Lanchow the 
railway which is aimed at Sinkiang 
and Soviet Middle Asia has crossed 
a 9,000-foot pass in the Wushiaoling 
Mountains, 

A significant link between Soviet 
and Chinese systems has either been 
finished or is nearing completion 
across Outer Mongolia. This is said 
to shorten the trip from Peking to 
Moscow by 600 miles. Some of the 
main line railways in Manchuria 
have been double-tracked, and sev 
eral branch lines added. Another 
line in the far south gives China its 
lirst seaport on the South China Sea 
west of Canton. A new bridge is 
under construction across the Yangtze 
at Hankow, the first span to cross 
the river anywhere east of Tibet. 


The total line built under Com- 


rule, either 
structed, considerably 
miles. Apparently all of has 
been equipped with steel rails and 
rolling stock made in China. One 
must not underestimate China's ca 
pacity along engineering 
these are significant achievements 
On Dec. 25, 1954, China opened 
the first automobile Lhasa 
Iwo new roads, in fact, lead to the 
capital of Tibet. Other 
have been built in the 


munist new or recon 
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shortages of gasoline and equipment 


are a current obstacle 


Harbor developments are especially 
interesting at Tientsin, major seaport 
of North China, and, while Shanghai 
remains partially blockaded, Tientsin 
is the chief port of all China, The city 
lies on a shallow winding stream and 
the up river port is 
blocked by silt. Construction at 
mouth of the river has been 
way for many years, but the 
water and wharfs have been 
pleted under Communist direction 
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Flood and Drought 





Too much water, or too little, has 
repeatedly brought distress to China 
The valley of the Hwang Ho 
without termed China’s 


not 
Sor 
row, has again and again experienced 
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flood or drought. 
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ened, and a series of flood control 
works have been brought to com- 
pletion. Many of these were initi- 
ated by the Nationalist government, 
but full credit is usually assumed by 
the Communists. With characteristic 
enthusiasm, these achievements were 
proclaimed a year ago as having per- 
manently eliminated the flood men- 
ace. Unfortunately, 1954 was a bad 
year, and despite these engineering 
works China experienced one of the 
worst floods in her history. Nearly a 
tenth of the crop area was inundated. 

More attention has been given to 
the Hwai Ho than to any other river. 
Midway between the Hwang and the 
Yangtze, this river lost its normal 
course to the sea a century ago when 
a shift of the Hwang deposited great 
amounts of sediment along the lower 
Hwai and created such a barrier that 
the river has since emptied into a 
series of shallow lakes. These fluc- 
tuate in size with the run-off, and 
periodically inundate large areas of 
farm land. Thirteen detention reser- 
voirs are under construction along 
the headwaters of the Hwai, built to 
hold back 12,000 million cubic meters 
of flood waters, Several of the dams 
will provide hydroelectricity as well. 
Several hundred miles of dikes have 
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been built or strengthened. A new 
170 kilometer channel has been dug 
from the terminal lakes to the sea, 
with large sluice gates along its 
course. With the completion of the 
Hwai River project, the river will be 
navigable for 1000 kilometers, and ir- 
rigation schemes will supply four 
million acres. 


Several projects have been devel- 
oped along the Hwang Ho or Yellow 
River, but the problems are so stag- 
gering that these operations repre- 
sent scarcely a beginning. Where the 
Hwang swings into Mongolia, a new 
sluice gate leads water into old irri- 
gation canals, now dredged of their 
silt. Near the western margin of the 
Yellow Plain, a flood detention reser- 
voir has been placed in operation, but 
this will hold back only a small part 
of the river's peak flow. At times, the 
Hwang has a discharge of two million 
cubic feet per second, and since it is 
the muddiest of the world’s large 
rivers, control is extremely difficult. 

The Yangtze is also receiving some 
attention, chiefly in the form of a 
114-kilometer dike and a 921-square- 
kilometer flood detention basin west 
of Shasi. One set of the regulating 
gates is 1054 meters long, and another 
measures 337 meters. The construc- 
tion of these gates is described by the 
Chinese Communists as follows: 


“Experts trained in the West be- 
lieved it impossible to do the work in 
less than three years. Based on ad- 
vanced Soviet experience, however, it 
was shown that it could be done in 
three months. The Chinese workers 
and technicians, applying advanced 
Soviet experience, did it in two and 
a half! Normal American engineering 
practice demanded tens of thousands 
of foundation piles to bear the weight 
of the 440,000-ton movable dam. It 
would have taken one and a half 
years, even with 50 modern pile-driv- 
ers, to do this alone. The use of ad- 
vanced Soviet technique ensures the 
Taipingkou Dam against sliding.” 

Tientsin has been given a new 
overflow channel which will relieve 
flood pressures on the city. Numer- 
ous other water control projects are 
reported from various parts of the 
country. China's largest hydroelectric 
development, the Hsiaofengman Dam 
near Kirin in Manchuria, is now in 
operation, with a rated capacity of 
563,000 kilowatts. 


Agriculture 


Agriculture is the basis of national 
welfare, and 80 per cent of the people 
live in the countryside. In the early 
days of the revolution, before the 
Communists controlled any large 
cities, much attention was given to 
agrarian reform. Today, the farmer 
has been abandoned, and the major 
emphasis is on the urban proletariat, 
the conventional hope of the Marx- 
ist. Since the continued success of the 
Communists rests on the welfare of 
the urban factory worker, grain has 
been conscripted from the peasant in 
order to make certain that city peo- 
ple have enough food. In many areas 
the forced collection of food in the 
countryside has resulted in artificial 
famine. If evidence were available, it 
might show that the most extensive 
opposition to the Communist regime 
is in the rural areas. 

While the Communists look for- 
ward to full Soviet-style collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture, this development 
is for the future. The first program 
was one of land redistribution. The 
area of crop land allocated to each 
family varied from region to region, 
but in some areas all who owned 
more than two acres were denounced 
as capitalists. 

While some areas in the south did 
have a problem of absentee landlords, 
this was not a serious matter in China 
as a whole. No less than 74 per cent 
of all prewar farmers owned their 
own land. In one area near Canton 
where renters paid 40 per cent of the 
crop to the owner, the farmers now 
own their land; in place of rent they 
pay 55 per cent of the harvest to the 
government in the form of taxes. 

The present emphasis is on mutual 
aid teams and cooperatives, and this 
program is said to take in almost all 
farmers. Title to the land remains 
with the individual. True coopera- 
tives number only a couple of dozen, 
but there are some 2,000 state farms. 
Most of these “advanced” develop- 
ments are in marginal areas, unrepre- 
sentative of China's farm problems. 

Dust storms have long characterized 
the dry lands of North China. In or- 
der to check blowing sand, reduce 
wind velocities, and perchance to 
modify the micro climate, hundreds 
of miles of shelter belts are being 
planted. One line parallels the Great 
Wall, another belt extends 660 miles 
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north and south in western Man- 
churia, and still others lie near the 
Hwang Ho and parallel to the sea 
coast. The value and permanence of 
these tree plantings are matters of 
considerable dispute. 

China has ambitious plans for in- 
creasing the food supply. One pro- 
gram calls for a doubling of the grain 
production within a decade. More 
than 100 million acres are scheduled 
to be reclaimed in the dry northwest. 
China has long been a deficit nation 
in food supply, with an annual im- 
port of some two million tons. In the 
spring of 1955, China contracted for 
200,000 tons of rice from Burma, but 
this amount appears inadequate. 


Industry 


Any discussion of industrial devel- 
opments must maintain a proper bal- 
ance between the truly impressive 
achievements in Manchuria and 
elsewhere and the vast areas quite un- 
touched by industry along with pre- 
war factories now idle because of the 
disruptions in foreign trade. 

Unverified Communist figures in 
1953 placed industry's share of the 
national economy at 23 per cent, with 
emphasis on “machine building and 
electrical industries, ferrous and non- 
ferrous metallurgy, fuel (coal and 
oil), transportation, and agricultural 
machine industry.” In all categories, 
production now appears to have 
passed the wartime peak; thus the ef- 
fects of military operations and the 
dismantling of Japanese equipment 
by the Soviet Union have been over- 
come. 

Coal and oil are the basic sources 
of power. A new open-cut coal mine 
at Fuhsin, 140 miles west of Mukden, 
is producing 5,000,000 tons a year and 
rivals the well known Fushun oper- 
ations east of Mukden. While eastern 
China appears to have negligible 
petroleum, production in western 
Kansu at Yumen is developing 
rapidly. 

Iron and steel output centers in 
Manchuria, chiefly at Anshan where 
the Japanese developed the great 
Showa Works with a wartime rated 
capacity of 1,950,000 metric tons of 
pig iron. Five of the original nine 
furnaces are in operation, two of them 
enlarged and rebuilt. A new sheet 
steel mill, tube mill, and heavy roll- 
ing mill were completed in 1953. Two 
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other steel centers are some day to 
rival Anshan. One will be at Tayeh 
on the central Yangtze where there 
is already some production. The other 
will be an entirely new development 
at Paotow on the Hwang Ho west of 





Peking. Smaller but impressive oper- 
ations are already underway at Pek- 
ing, Taiyuan, and Chungking, and 
at Penchi in Manchuria. 

Machine industries are rapidly ex- 
panding at Harbin and Mukden in 
Manchuria, with China’s first auto 
mobile plant coming into production 
at the latter city. Shanghai is holding 
its own in some industries, notably 
in the production of electrical ma- 
chinery. Many other cities, especial. 
ly in North China, are the sites of 
new textile mills. 

All of this adds up to impressive 
totals. One wishes that the few Euro- 
peans who have been privileged to 
visit China in recent years might 
have given us a critical evaluation. 
That the factories exist and are in 
production are clear; that they will 
make mistakes is to be assumed, and 
that progress will continue seems 
probable. The Chinese have many 
times demonstrated modern engineer- 
ing and technological ability, and 
they can presumably lift themselves 
by their own bootstraps if necessary. 
Whether Soviet technology can meet 
the needs is an open question. Per- 
haps the safest assumption is that 
China will make rapid, even spec- 
tacular, progress, but that it must be 
a long time before she can catch up 
with the West. 


Population 


China’s greatest asset, and her 
greatest liability, is her people. Here 
is the world’s largest reservoir of man 
power, but one that must be fed 
many millions live on the edge of 
starvation. If the harvest is poor or 
if the government conscripts 
much grain, famine follows. 

Prewar population estimates were 
usually between 450 and 500 million 
In 1953 the Communist government 
conducted a nationwide census. The 
results, announced in November, 
1954, placed the total at 601 million 
Of these, 12 million represent over 
seas Chinese, many of them second 
and third generation emigrants 
Eight million more represent the 
population of Taiwan or Formosa 
This leaves 582 million as the pur 
ported population of mainland 
China. 

Can this be true? Does China have 
100 million more than previously sup 
posed? Why is Peking presenting such 
huge figures without evidence? Per 
haps it is an attempt to impress the 
world, and more particularly her 
neighbor to the north, with her size 
and importance. Perhaps it may be 
used as a justification for delays in 
solving the problems of livelihood. In 
any event, the total is sobering. 

Population totals from the 1953 
census are available by provinces and 
for the three largest cities. These 
give Shanghai a population of 6,204, 
417 and credit Peking and Tient 
sin with 2,768,149 and 2,217,564 

What can these people, urban and 
rural alike, do for a livelihood? Can 
they be adequately fed and support 
ed? Here is China’s major problem, 
and one whose outcome affects al! the 
rest of us. The Peking government 
not only boasts of its new-found pop 
ulation of 600 million, but proudly 
claims a two per cent annual increase 
This means hen additional food must 
be found for no less than 12 
million additional mouths every 
twelve months. The new China needs 
manpower for a great array of engi 
neering jobs, but the workers must 
be fed. Industrialization might be a 
solution but the country lacks large 
mineral resources. It appears that ag 
riculture must remain the main basis 
for the national economy. China's 
great problem is that of so many peo 
ple on so little good land. 
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By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


“The son shall not bear the ini 
quity of the father, neither shall 
the father bear the iniquity of 
the son.”’——Ezekiel, XVIII, verse 
20. 


HE hypocritical Pharisees mur 

mured centuries ago that Jesus 
was “gone to be a guest with a man 
that is a sinner.” Ever since, guilt by 
association has served well those who 
prefer to judge a person not by his 
own deeds but by the deeds of others. 
The Russians, whom our American 
devotees of guilt by association sup- 
posedly detest, have refined the doc- 
trine into a cruel art. 

In the United States, guilt by asso- 
ciation poses a strange thesis. I was 
presiding temporarily over the Senate 
the day Joseph R. McCarthy, Wis 
consin Republican, made his speech 
attacking Milton Eisenhower, who is 
highly trusted by his brother, the 
President. The charge was that Mil- 
ton Eisenhower allegedly had cor- 
responded with individuals whom 
McCarthy considered “security risks.” 


I did some hasty calculating while 
sitting in Vice President Nixon's big 
leather chair, My office gets about 
250 letters a day. We try to answer 
them all. If we had to run a security 
check which would satisfy Senator 
McCarthy concerning each corres 
pondent before preparing an answer, 
we would need the combined services 
of Scotland Yard, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, and the FBI. 

Guilt by association is a curious 
kind of guilt. The contagion often 
works in only one direction. It is as 
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if the prevailing winds, which spread 
the germs, never changed. 

President Eisenhower has been en- 
gaging in a lengthy personal ex- 
change of letters with his “old friend,” 
Field Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov. If 
this correspondence can hasten world 
peace, why shouldn't the President 
try it? Yet one needs no lively imagi- 
nation to guess at the outraged cries 
from a certain side of the aisle in the 
U.S. Senate if the President writ- 
ing personal and undisclosed letters 
to the Soviet Minister of Defense had 
been named Harry S. Truman rather 
than Dwight Eisenhower. 


A suggestion that Japan trade more 
extensively with Red China recent- 
ly came from Senator Walter F. 
George, Georgia Democrat. The 
author of this proposal is the senior 
member of the U.S. Senate, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
one of the most respected conserva- 
tives from the old South. Yet how 
many Congressional sleuths would be 
off on their own private witch-hunts 
if the recommendation for greater 
commerce between Japan and Red 
China had come not from the dis 
tinguished Walter F. George but from 
one listed as a liberal? 

Conservatives, by and large, seem 
to have a strong immunity to guilt 
by association. Pravda on many occa- 
sions has praised the isolationis< 
views of Herbert Hoover. Yet, casual 
references in the Daily Worker were 
used to indict the patriotism of Helen 
Gahagan Douglas in the California 
Senatorial campaign in 1950. 


In Oregon last year, I was accused 
of radicalism, and worse, because 
contributions from my typewriter had 
appeared in The New Republic, 
The Nation, even in The Progressive 
Ironically, no such thing as innocence 
by association seemed equally pos 
sible. I had also written extensively 
for the Reader's Digest, the Saturday 
Evening Post, and similar periodicals 
But, while writing for a “radical” 
magazine might make me a radical, 
few ever suggested that writing for a 
“conservative” magazine could make 
me a conservative. 

Speaking in the Oregon seacoast 
town of Coos Bay, my wife ventured 
a sane comment on the whole non 
sense. “Dick also has written for some 
of the leading women's magazines,” 
said she. “What are they 
say about that?” 

One of the healthiest occurrences 
in the entire guilt-by-association hys 
teria took place on April 16, 1955, 
in New York City when Sen. William 
L. Langer, Republican of North Da 
kota, addressed a group known as 
the Emergency Civil Liberties Com 
mittee. The group averred to 
be subversive. Presented with this 
claim by a reporter for the New York 
Herald Tribune, the ranking minor 
ity member of the powerful Judiciary 
Committee replied: 

“As a member of the United States 
Senate, I feel free to address any 
group of American citizens.” 


going to 


was 


I] 


That answer by Senator Langer is 
the voice of free and courageous 
Americans speaking once again. What 
other position can a self-respecting 
man take? Must he cringe and par 
ry—yes, and investigate—each time 
he is asked to speak to a public meet- 
ing, write for a magazine, or corres- 
pond with an individual? Since when 
did an American become responsible 
for anybody's loyalty and personal 
behavior except his own? I may 
be my brother's keeper, but I am not 
necessarily his stand-in 

I can write for a “radical” maga- 
zine without becoming a radical. | 
can write for a “conservative” maga 
zine without becoming a conservative. 
I can write for a Canadian magazine 
without transferring my citizenship. 
I can write for a women’s magazine 
without being a woman. William L. 
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Langer, Republican of North Dakota, 
can address a “subversive” group with- 
out becoming subversive. And Dwight 
Eisenhower, Republican of the Unit- 
ed States, can write to a Communist 
war lord without becoming a Com- 
munist. Yes, and Dorothy Jones, a 
voteless government typist in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, can sit in a 
“subversive” meeting without being 
subversive. 

If we are to return to Jefferson's 
old-fashioned that guilt is an 
individual matter, then liberals as 
well as Tories are going to have to 
exercise restraint in hitting people 
over the noggin with the tomahawk 
of guilt by association 


idea 


One Viorel Trifa, as chaplain pro 
tempore, pronounced the invocation 
in the U.S. Senate on a recent day. 
A fearful ruckus ensued when Trifa 
turned out to be a renegade European 
clergyman who is a notorious anti- 
Semite. Liberals looked for heads to 
decapitate because of guilt by asso 
ciation with Trifa. Who had rubbed 
elbows with the bigot? 

It soon developed that Senator Pat 
McNamara, Michigan Democrat, had 
introduced Trifa to the regular Chap 
lain of the Senate, the Rev. Frederick 
Brown Harris, who invited Trifa to 
give the opening prayer. Pat Mc- 
Namara sits in the chair next to mine 
on the floor of the Senate, and a finer 
and kindlier man I never met. Of 
had known nothing of 
Trifa’s background. It was all per- 
fectly innocent. When Chaplain Har 
ris learned who Trifa was, he 
exclaimed, “My Lord, I must start 
checking on the people to whom | 
turn over the pulpit.” 


course, he 


his remark was made to Herman 
Edelsberg, able director of the Anti 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
which fights anti-Semitism in the 
United States. Edelsberg gave the 
Reverend Harris a wise reply. “No, 
Chaplain,” he said, “don’t start put- 
ting proposed chaplains through a 
full field investigation. It is better to 
make a mistake once every 10 years 
than start questioning routine Sena- 
torial recommendations.” 

Is this not the only sane answer to 
guilt by association? The harm of one 
anti-Semite preaching briefly to the 
U.S. Senate, of the President's brother 
corresponding with a “security risk,” 
of a Senator addressing a “subversive” 
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group—these perils are trivial com- 
pared to a compulsive need to put 
through the third degree every hu 
man being with whom we exchange 
nods and letters. 

A few months ago I visited Christ 
Church in Alexandria, Virginia, 
where George Washington wor 
shipped. As I left the old churchyard, 
I rejoiced that guilt by association 
had been temporarily in abeyance 
during a critical period of General 
Washington's life. The father of our 
country trusted a traitor. The traitor 
was his friend and comrade in arms. 
He gave to the traitor a crucial mili- 
tary mission. How easy it might have 
been for Washington's political foes 
to tar him with the guilt of treason 
by reason of his association with 
Benedict Arnold. But there was no 
charge of “four years of treason,” and 
Washington's name has come down to 
us unsullied. 

Yet Washington himself tretted 
that unscrupulous efforts would be 
made to spread the fear of further 
disloyalty. In the fifth volume of 
his monumental work George Wash 
Douglas Southall Freeman 
has written: 


ington, 


“In the conviction that Arnold had 
no partner in perfidy, Washington 
was anxious that suspicions should 
not be indulged. When he heard from 


the Board of War that a notorious in 
former, whom he suspected of being 
a double spy, had alleged that Rob- 
ert Howe British pay, he 
protested. 


“ ‘It 


was in 


will 


be the policy of the 
enemy, he wrote, ‘to distract us as 
much as possible by sowing jealousies, 
and if we swallow the bait, no char- 


acter will be safe; there will be 
nothing but mutual distrust.’ ” 


One only can wonder what the 
squire of Mount Vernon would have 
thought of those today who scatter 
the seeds of guilt by association 


Ill 


Guilt by association has spawned 
two rather unpre possessing olfspring 
They are (1) guilt by inheritance and 
(2) guilt by contamination 

Guilt by inheritance works simply 
If any of your ancestors were guilty 
of Communism or of being security 
risks, then you are guilty too. This 
doctrine reached a climax in the case 
of Corporal Waker W. Kulich of 
Aberdeen, Wash., who was tendered 
an “undesirable” discharge from the 
Army because of charges that his ta 
ther was a Communist. After 
Washington Congressmen, Don Mag 
nuson, a Democrat, and Russell \ 
Mack, a Republican, had 
strenuous protests, the discharge was 
held up. 


two 


vok ed 


Just as guilt by association smacks 
of roundups by the Russian secret 
volice, guilt by inheritance is a throw 
es to ancient Inca _ rites 
beautiful maidens occasionally 
buried alive with their dead parents 
If one now must suffer all the penal 
ties of Communism because 
father was a Communist, what 
happen if one’s father was a murder 
er? Must then the innocent son o1 
daughter share the electric chair? And 
if you are unforturate enough to be 
the descendant of a man who em 
bezzled from a bank, will you auto 
matically occupy the same prison 
cell? Yet this is almost precisely what 
happened to Corporal Kulich—dis 
grace, shame, and an “undesirable” 
discharge from the Army not because 
of anything he himself had ever done, 
but merely because of charges against 
his father. 


when 


were 


one’s 
will 


Guilt by contamination is slightly 
more subtle than guilt by inheritance 
Its operation is best illustrated by 
what has happened to Amendment V 
to the Constitution of the United 
States. This is the clause against self 
incrimination. Because alleged Com 
munists and security risks have been 
invoking this clause, it has fallen on 
to evil days. It is contaminated in 
spite of undoubted authorship by the 
illustrious father of our Constitution, 
James Madison. The phrase “Fifth 
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Amendment Communist” has become 
a commonplace. 

A former right-wing member of 
the Senate, Harry P. Cain, Washing- 
ton Republican, has warned us, how- 
ever, that those “who use ‘Fifth 
Amendment’ as an adjective of disap- 
probation modifying the noun ‘Com- 
munist’ are as guilty of disrespect to 
the Constitution as any Communist 
could be.” 

Because a Communist invokes the 
amendment, does that make it either 
obsolete or shameful? Communists 
unquestionably make use of the First 
Amendment, which guarantees 
freedom of speech and of the press. 
They orate from soap boxes and 
print their Daily Worker. Shall the 
existence of these “First-Amendment 
Communists” induce us to jettison 
Amendment I as well as Amendment 
V of our Constitution? 

Cain, now an Eisenhower appointee 
to the Subversive Activities Control 
Board, has said it is preferable to 
maintain the basic American prin- 
ciple “that an individual shall not be 
required to convict himself” than to 
punish “a few who hide behind the 
privilege without justification.” Why 
set the whole kitchen on fire to fry 
the breakfast eggs? After all, the 
Fifth Amendment cannot be revoked 
merely with respect to Communists. 
Once it has been wiped off the Con- 
stitution, we may be delivering an en- 
tire generation of 165,000,000 Ameri- 
cans over to police confessions won 
by the third degree. 

Although the modern practitioners 
of guilt by association proclaim them- 
selves as the most militant foes of 
Communism, are they not actually 
encouraging the Communists to hold 
veto power over our own lives and 
institutions? 

Let Communists shield themselves 
behind the bulwark of our Constitu- 
tion, and our land rings with de- 
mands that integral sections of the 
charter of our liberties be indiscrim 
inately destroyed. Naturally, the 
Constitution would be destroyed for 
us, also, in the process. One of my 
colleagues in the Senate has gone so 
far as to suggest that “if the Com. 
munists take a unanimous stand for 
anything, it would be a pretty good 
rule to be against it—even if it does 
contain some good features.” Adop- 
tion of his idea, of course, might al- 
low the Communists to prevent us 
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from chlorinating drinking water, 
using smallpox serum, or manufactur- 
ing paper from woodpulp. All the 
Communists would have to do is 
“take a unanimous stand” in favor of 
these practices. And did anybody ever 
hear of a Communist stand which was 
not unanimous? The firing squad and 
the long one-way train ride on Trans 
Siberian are powerful inducements 
to conformity and unanimity. 

Indeed, at one stage in the lengthy 
struggle over the vast hydroelectric 
resources of Hells Canyon, adherents 
of the Idaho Power Company claimed 
that public development of the chasm 
could not possibly be sound because 
the Daily Worker was alleged to in- 
dorse it. Ergo, half-a-million kilo- 
watts at Hells Canyon had to be 
sacrificed for all time. Could the 
Daily Worker accomplish a greater 
service for the Soviet Union than 
this? Energy resources may decide the 
ultimate weapons race between the 
major powers. Russia is harnessing 
the mighty reaches of the Volga and 
Yenesei Rivers. Yet Russia's satellite 
newspaper in the United States can 
perhaps, with a single editorial, per- 
suade Americans to follow a policy 
which will result in the permanent 
loss of immense quantities of elec 
trical energy in the depths of Hells 
Canyon. 

Where does it all lead? We trans- 
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fer to Russian puppets control over 
our own ideas. We make sons suffer 
for the sins of their fathers and we 
consider the gutting of our great 
Constitution because Communists 
hide behind its gleaming ramparts. 


The most hopeful thing one can 
say about guilt by association is that 
each day fewer Americans are being 
fooled by it. When this misguided 
doctrine is employed in an effort to 
indict the patriotism of an intimate 
brother of the most popular Repub- 
lican President of the United States 
in half a century, even some original 
backers of the doctrine must be sore- 
ly shaken. They discover that tyr- 
anny, like a tiger, does not always 
discriminate between victims. 

Guilt by association may be on the 
way into the vasty deep, but the resi- 
due lingers on. To my office each 
week come many pitiful letters from 
men and women who have been sum 
marily discharged from the civilian or 
military arms of the federal govern- 
ment because of suspected disloyal- 
ty—almost always stemming from 
some form of guilt by association. 

My limited staff cannot even begin 
to run down all! these leads. But one 
case in particular stands out in my 
mind. It involved an Oregon GI who 
was jolted with a dishonorable dis- 
charge only four weeks before his 
two years of drafted military service 
was to end. His career was in ruins. 
He had been shut off from all Vet- 
erans’ Administration benefits. Could 
he ever explain what had happened? 
I took up his problem because a 
Protestant minister in Oregon, in 
whose integrity I have personal confi- 
dence, vouched for the boy's charac- 
ter. The discharge, of course, involved 
alleged subversive association 

There is not space here to go into 
all the sorry details, nor do the details 
belong in this story. Shortly after I 
interested myself in the matter, the 
Army took a long second look. It dis- 
covered that the two key “witnesses” 
against the GI were people of in- 
stability and unreliability. As a con- 
sequence, the dishonorable discharge 
was quickly rescinded. 

The episode has left me with two 
distinct impressions: (1) that of pro- 
found relief and gratification that 
the Army moved so promptly to cor- 
rect an injustice and (2) a gnawing 
worry that this boy might have spent 
his entire life in the thwarting 
shadow of a dishonorable discharge 
if a U.S. Senator had not taken an 
active and persistent interest in the 
case. 

The second impression still lingers 
in my mind. 
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I See by the Papers 


By ROBERT LASCH 


Coverage of A Fiasco 


The Eisenhower Administration's 
new Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare underwent its first 
severe test with the release and dis- 
tribution of the Salk vaccine against 
polio. There seems to be no doubt 
that the Department produced a re- 
sounding flop. 

A good many people also must 
have been dissatisfied with the way 
the news of this important scientific 
event was handled. At one point last 
spring the country had a fine case of 
hysteria going. 

My feeling is that the radio people 
do more to build up a national case of 
nerves in an instance like this than 
the newspapers do. I can’t prove it, 
but radio’s way of reducing a com- 
plicated story to over-simplified bul- 
letins, and then repeating them over 
and over, seems almost perfectly de- 
signed to create public emotion rath- 
er than understanding. 


The newspapers at least try to get 
into the details, and in a story like 
the polio vaccine development there 
can be no public understanding with- 
out details. Yet a curious thing some- 
times happens. As a story of this sort 
builds up from day to day, the news- 
papers seem to become victims, along 
with everybody else, of the hysteria 
created by radio. Their handling of 
the news becomes less sure-footed, and 
they tend to adopt the stereotypes 
and essentially false interpretations 
of the broadcasters. 

For a long time, Science in the 
more popular press has been a man 
in a white coat who compared cig- 
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arettes, marveled at the efficacy of 
toothpastes, and delivered stern homi- 
lies on fashionable afflictions. The 
best newspapers, and the wire services 
too, have been making a laudable ef 
fort recently to overcome the short- 
comings of this approach to science, 
by training first-class reporters as 
specialists, and giving them the as 
signment of translating scientific and 
medical news into understandable 
newspaper English, without sacrific 
ing accuracy or a sense of scientific 
proportion. 

Some of these science writers are 
very good indeed. It was a bitter 
irony that when the Salk vaccine 
story broke, on that mad April day at 
Ann Arbor, the science writers were 
given little chance to exercise their 
talents as they should be exercised. 

Partly because of the National 
Polio Foundation’s determination to 
wring the last ounce of publicity 
value from the story, partly because 
of inadequately prepared handling of 
the release, the science writers were 
given no time in which to read and 
digest the complicated Francis re. 
port. Copies of the report were actu 
ally tossed into the air for grabs by 
the 150 excited newsmen, some of 
whom faced immediate deadlines. 

The result was that almost all of 
the early stories were superficial, and 
some were inaccurate, erring usually 
on the optimistic side 

“Up to 90 Per Cent Preventive,” 
said the typical headline that day, 
borrowing the delightfully vague and 
studiously inaccurate lingo of medi- 
cal advertising. Very few newspaper 
readers then understood the full truth 


that “up to 90 per cent preventive 
meant that with respect to paralyly 
polio the vaccine never was claimed 
to be effective in more than 65 to 80 
per cent of the cases. The general im 
pression, founded upon the sketchy 
handling of the first news and the in 
evitable over-simplifications of hasty 
news technique, was that the vaccine 
was just about perfect, and hurray 


Hysteria on Page One 





Nor did the press do much to pre 
pare its public for the bitter disillu 
sionment that set in when polio be 
gan showing up among certain 
vaccinated children or their families 
Probably any of their science writers 
who had followed the 1954 tests and 
read the Francis report could have 
told the editors that shifting over 
from experimental to mass produc 
tion of any vaccine, and especially 
this one, would be tricky 
But few editors approached the story 
with skeptical reservations 

For 57,000,000 spy Min 
SUMMER,” their headlines gaily prom 
ised during that first week. It 
scarcely a fortnight before that figure 
had to be revised sharply to 25,000, 
000. After Mrs. Hobby’s Department 
got into the act, it had to be reduced 
still further. For all of this, few 
newspaper readers were adequately 
prepared. 


business 
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Once the news broke of polio cases 
developing among vaccinated chil 
dren, press coverage of the story de 
teriorated rapidly. By all odds, and 
by the specific odds applying to this 
vaccine, some among 
ed children were to be expected 
newspapers and wire services, 
ever, had succumbed to their own 
over-optimistic early stories. They 
now treated any case in a vaccinated 
child as sinister and appalling, even 
though no child had received more 
than one shot, and even though some 
cases were to be anticipated even af 
ter the required two shots 


inoculat 
The 


how 
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By this time the story was out of 
the hands of the science writers, and 
public hysteria was beginning to 
show up in the way it was handled 
on the front pages. “New Powto 
Cases Jump 30 Pex Cent in Week,” 
was a typical scare headline during 
one week in May. How many readers 
stopped to figure out that the rise in 
polio cases had nothing whatever to 








do with any deficiencies in the Salk 
vaccine—that this was a seasonal in- 
crease of cases among non-vaccinated 
persons, and therefore proved nothing 
one way or the other about persons 
who had received one Salk shot? 


As the cases mounted, it was a rare 
newspaper which pinpointed the all. 
important fact that the only signifi- 
cant failure of the vaccine had 
occurred in the product of one man- 
ufacturer, and only in part of his 
output at that. Nor did the daily 
roundups of new cases among vac- 
cinated children distinguish between 
paralytic and nonparalytic symptoms. 

Everything conspired, in short, to 
create the public impression that the 
Salk vaccine generally, not just one 
batch of one manufacturer's vaccine, 
had developed a fatal flaw. And so 
from the exaggerated optimism of 
April the public mood plunged into 
the exaggerated despair of May, and 
the inoculation program ground to a 


halt. 


Tender Treatment 





It is hard to deny that government 
policy may have had as much to do 
with this as press inadequacy. The 
Health Service's inability to make up 
its mind about what to do when the 
bad news came in, the gradual revela- 
tion that it had not applied rigid 
testing standards and direct inspec- 
tion to the first vaccine produced, and 
above all Mrs. Hobby’s incredible dis- 
closure that the Department had been 
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sitting on its hands all winter, instead 
of preparing as Canada did for one of 
the greatest public health responsi- 
bilities any government ever faced— 
these evidences of a monumental 
bungle were certainly enough to disil- 
lusion anybody. 


Yet it seemed to me that many 
newspapers were all too ready to 
cover up for the Administration in 
this fiasco—not nearly so solemnly 
severe as they would have been with 
some other Administration, say Mr. 
Truman's. I do not recall that many 
editors dispatched their best reporters 
to Canada to find out how that coun- 
try had managed to conduct a Salk 
vaccine inoculation program without 
hysteria, or bungling, or vaccine 
failure. Some magazines developed 
the Canada story, and speeches about 
it were made in Congress, but the 
press generally showed little interest. 


Whether for reasons of chivalry, or 
just because of its fierce determina- 
tion to protect the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, the press showed a 
singular tenderness for Mrs. Hobby. 
They had all printed the pictures 
of her basking in the reflected glory 
of Dr. Salk in April, yet most of them 
were all too willing to let her wriggle 
off the hook in May and June. 

When Mrs. Hobby told a reporters’ 
panel on a radio program that she 
had no direct responsibility for the 
vaccine program, that being a matter 
for the Surgeon General, her words 
were generally reported. But I was 
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not aware of any outburst of editorial 
indignation over this sleazy passing 
of the buck, nor did I see widely re 
ported the fact that at first she had 
tried to browbeat the _ reporters’ 
panel into accepting a prepared 
script for the interview—just like 
Molotov. 

J. R. Wiggins, executive editor of 
the Washington Post and chairman 
of the Freedom of Information Com 
mittee of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, cited Mrs. Hob 
by’s policy of restricting news about 
the vaccine as a “spectacular” in 
stance of governmental interference 
with free information, but how many 
newspapers launched a crusade to 
correct the situation? 

The truly remarkable kindliness 
toward Mrs. Hobby reached some 
sort of peak when the New York 
Times managed to write a courtly 
editorial of farewell, on the occasion 
of her resignation, without 
ever mentioning the naughty 
S-k v-----e. 

Well, Mrs. Hobby used to be a 
newspaperwoman herself. 


once 


words 


Goodbye, Thank Goodness 





If Mrs. Hobby’s resignation re 
lieved the pro-Administration press of 
a nagging embarrassment, so did the 
cancellation of the Dixon-Yates con 
tract. This nuisance had been hang 
ing around the editorial doors for 
more than a year, and it had become 
increasingly difficult for the Presi 
dent's cheering section to explain it 
away. When the White finally 
clasped dear Memphis to its 
bosom, as the heaven-sent pretext for 
getting from under, 
hear the sighs of relief reverberating 
from one editorial page to 
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old 
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another 
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decision 


The press claque 
value the fiction that the 
of Memphis to build its own muni 
cipal power plant, rather than submit 
to the kind ministrations of Messrs 
Dixon and Yates, was responsible for 
the President's about-face. This, the 
public was told, was what the Presi 
dent (clever had after 
all along. And if anybody was curious 


accepted at 


fellow) been 


enough to wonder why, 
the White House 
the mayor of 


in that case, 
had never called 
before. o1 
sent in the FBI to determine the city’s 
intentions, well, he could just go on 
wondering. 


Memphis 
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The New York Herald Tribune 
editorial summed up _ the press 
claque’s point of view just about 
perfectly. It had a few mild words 
of rebuke for President Eisenhower's 
aides—who went unnamed—on the 
ground that they had failed to tell 
him the full story of Adolphe Wen- 
zell, the investment banker who 
worked for both the Budget Bureau 
and his employer in setting up Dixon- 
Yates financing. The Herald Tribune 
also complained that “at his press 
conferences the President has been 
pushed to enter into the discussion 
of details with which his staff had 
not made him fully familiar.” 

Reading that over several times, I 
finally grasped that the Herald Trib- 
une must have been referring to Mr. 
Eisenhower's unfortunate little white 
lie (to the effect that Wenzell had 
never had anything to do with the 
Dixon-Yates contract), and that what 
it meant to say was that somebody 
in the White House should have told 
him the truth. 

Anyway, the Herald Tribune ended 
on the happy note that nobody had 
won a complete victory—certainly 
not the Democrats—and that “not 
infrequently in politics a complete 
victory for none can turn out to have 
been a real victory for all.” 


Uncovered Story 





As another school year begins, 
many communities in the southern 
half of the United States are strug- 
gling with the consequences of the 
Supreme Court's decision against 
segregation in public schools. In 
some, great social changes are taking 
place with little friction or dismay. 
In others, powerful resistance to any 
change has made itself felt. In still 
others, change can be expected to take 
place gradually, just as soon as the 
lower courts decide what the Supreme 
Court meant when it ordered an 
end to segregation “with deliberate 
speed.” 

From any point of view, this is a 
big news story. If it is your impres- 
sion that the newspapers generally 
have failed to treat it like a big news 
story, the hunch is concurred in by 
C. A. McKnight, editor of the Char 
lotte, N.C., Observer, who served last 
year as director of the Southern Edu- 
cation Reporting Service at Nashville. 

SERS, financed by the Ford Foun- 
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dation and supervised by a board of 
Southern editors, publishes a month- 
ly news report from Southern and 
border states affected by the school 
desegregation question and keeps in 
touch with all developments in the 
race relations field. 


It is McKnight’s judgment, ex- 
pressed in a speech to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors, that 
the big story of school desegregation 
has received “minimum coverage” 
which “has all too often been un- 
balanced, and frequently distorted.” 


McKnight notes that newspapers 
take the pains to develop political 
experts, sports experts, financial and 
farm experts, and he wonders why 
so few have developed race relations 
experts. Only three staff newsmen, 
he says, have gone through the South 
reporting what was going on as a 
result of the Court decision—John 
Popham of the New York Times, 
Max Gilstrap of the Christian Science 
Monitor, and Ed Lahey of the Knight 
newspapers. Other papers have de- 
pended for their coverage upon 
sketchy wire service accounts which 
suffered from the old cliche that con 
flict makes news 

Remember Milford, Delaware? De 
segregation caused trouble there, 
which got columns of space all over 
the country. A few miles away at 
Claymont, as McKnight observes, de- 
segregration was quitely carried out 
prior to the Court decision—some 
thing which never got much news 
notice during the excitement at 
Milford. 


McKnight gives other examples: 
the front page stories about Southern 
High School in Baltimore, where de 
segregation brought student parades 
and parental picketing (stimulated, 
many believe, by newspaper coverage 
of the Milford story), but no news 


about School 74, the only school in 
Baltimore that has more Negro than 
white students, where the Court de 
cision was enforced peacefully and 
unsensationally,. 


There was extensive news coverage 
on Greenbriar county in West Vir 
ginia, where integration collapsed 
after strong public protest, but noth 
ing about the other 23 counties in 
West Virginia where the difficult 
transition was made smoothly. 

Finally, McKnight points to the 
remarkable news coverage of integra 
tion in Missouri. Throughout the fall 
and winter of 1954, many Missouri 
communities, including St. Louis, 
were ending segregation quietly and 
without incident, but references to 
Missouri were conspicuously lacking 
in news accounts. 


On Feb. 1, St. Louis took the major 
step of integrating its high schools. 
The story got two or three paragraphs 
at best in 50 major newspapers 
studied by McKnight’s organization 
A few days later, a white boy squirted 
a pistol at a Negro girl in one of the 
St. Louis high schools, and was sub 
sequently set upon by several of the 
girl’s friends. Immediately the story 
blossomed out at great length and in 
full detail in virtually every news 
paper McKnight saw. In short, the 
sole “incident,” trivial in its pettiness, 
got more news coverage than the truly 
major event of ending segregation in 
all St. Louis high schools 


Distortion has worked both ways, 
says McKnight. South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, and Georgia 
have elected to try to preserve segre 
gated schools despite the Court deci 
sion. The frequently inflammatory 
and colorful language of politicians 
in those states makes good copy and 
often gets more attention than the 
more reasonable and convincing 
words of less sensational Southern 
leaders who take a moderate line 

The sum of it? Press coverage of the 
desegregation story generally tends 
to spread the impression that the end 
of segregation is usually accom 
panied by turmoil if not violence, and 
that all segregationists are violent 
and inflammatory race-baiters 

What is to be done about this 
failure of the press to get across the 
whole story? McKnight had only one 
piece of advice for che editors who 
listened to him: cover the story 








WHATEVER IS KILLING ME, 
IT ISN'T MY FEET 


By Milton Mayer 


OR twenty-five years I had ath- 

lete’s foot. For twenty-five years 
my toes were foam rubber pads, and 
the fjords between them cheese 
souffles. Horrible dictu, horrible 
visu, and, more horrible yet, horrible 
olfactu. And al! the while I went on 
living a holy life; I was like unto a 
blackened sepulchre, which indeed 
was beautiful within but was outward 
full of all uncleanness. For twenty- 
five years—and now I am whole 
again and where flies once followed 
my footsteps my path is redolent 
with roses. 

You, too, 
athletes. 

Take your shoes off, not, as do 
the Moslems, when you enter the 
temple, but when you step outside 

Take your shoes off, I say. Go 
barefoot, like the naked savage and 
the Christian monk, Stand on your 
own two feet. Support your own 
arches. Dig that dirt. Patter around 
like Pavlova. Be as a little child and 
wiggle the pink little tootsy-wootsies 
the neighbors all kissed, the ten little 
pigs that went to market and came 
home, one mortal day, shod and suf- 
focated, iron-ladied and Procrustian- 
bedded, calloused, corned, and bun- 
ioned, and fungused at last by 
athlete’s foot. 

I contracted it—or them—in Bart- 
lett Gymnasium at the University of 
Chicago. It must have been 1927 or 
1928, and I must have been one of 
the early cases, for, if my informa 
tion does not fail me too badly, 
athlete's foot as an endemic scourge 
is something new. That athlete's foot 
should flourish at Chicago when the 
football team was so bad may seem 
quixotic of it, but it appears to have 
been no respecter of persons. 


can do this, fellow- 
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My feet were the only athletic 
thing about me. I used to play hand- 
ball with Si Benson, my football 
trainer, who couldn't get anybody 
else to play handball with him. And 
after the game I took a shower, which 
Si, who was a Scandahoovian and 
therefore a nut for bathing, required. 
It was in the shower room and en- 
virons that athlete’s foot abode, and 
it was there that it entered my sole. 

Then, theretofore, and thereafter, 
in spite of my having had good 
raisin’s at home, I could not be got 
into the bathtub, and into the shower 
only under duress. I have never 
cared much about presenting my 
sweeter side to any of the world’s 
five senses, and when people said, 
“But you'd feel better if you bathed,” 
I said I was already feeling better 
than I had any right to. So I grew 
in grace and my feet turned to 
sponge. 

But so did everyone else’s. Do 
you remember the old Cremo cigar 
ad?——“Spit Is a Horrid Word,” Well, 
so was athlete's foot, but everyone 
had it, just like armpits, crotches, and 
flatulence, but if it weren't for 
Rabelais and your own common 
sense, you'd never know it. It's like 


the emperor's new clothes again; 
everybody pretends that what isn’t, 
is. And, with Odorono, what is, 
isn't. 

The companion of my 
(and the cause of most of them) 
tried to clean me up a little. She 
suggested that if I'd only put talcum 
powder in my sox it would help. | 
replied that it was the fault of the 
nylon sox she bought me, which 
would not absorb moisture. What | 
was really afflicted with, I said, was 
the black damp, and what I needed 
was those nice wool sox. She said 
wool sox cost too much to maintain 
and, besides, the sox had nothing to 
do with it. I ought to keep my feet 
clean. 

Why? 

Our first, and almost our latest, 
ancestors all went barefoot and got 
their feet dirty. Their feet were 
washed for them by their wives or 
other admirers, usually female, like 
Mary Magdalene. I was willing to 
have my feet washed, providing I 
was not disturbed in my work, which 
consisted for the most part in taking 
long walks. And so, although I was 
persuaded to monkey with this 
claimed remedy or that, I never had 
any heart for them, and my feet be- 
came ever more athletic, and when 
people spoke of death I thought 
only of the surprise which, in my 
case, awaited the undertaker. 


soTTOWS 
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A month or so ago the companion 
o.m.s. and I dropped in at the cottage 
of Mr. Cap Pearce, next to the 
Rockefellers in Tarrytown, to test 
the durability of our welcome. Cap, 
the publisher of fine (or fairly fine) 
books, caught the 5:17, as usual, 
from Gomorrah-on-the-Hudson and 
slipped out of his shoes and sox the 
minute he got in the door of his 
house. I thought his purpose was 
to drive us out. No; he was glad to 
see us, or affected to be, and said 
that going barefoot and jumping into 
a cold tub (and getting out without 
drying) every hour was all that kept 
him alive in the dog-days. He wished, 
he said, he could do it in the city. 
When I asked why he didn’t, he asked 
why I didn’t. Why, indeed? 

It was 
people 


I tried it at Cap’s, first. 
embarrassing, not because 
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saw my athlete's foot (feet), which, 
as you know, consumes the organism 
from the bottom up, but because 
people saw my feet. Then the com- 
panion o.m.s. said, “You know, 
Bocko, your feet are not bad looking, 
if only they weren't so filthy,” and 
my resolve was hardened. But I am 
(in spite of what appears to be my 
intentionally outlandish appearance) 
in essence conservative; I had never 
worn Bermuda shorts or Hollywood 
shirts, I had always worn shoes and 
sox, and I would never even be seen 
in slippers except by my loved ones. 
So I had a psychological block. 

But I had to admit it felt good. 
Like all conservatives, I have secret 
vices, and titillation of the senses is 
one of them; indeed, now that I 
analyze it, it is all of them. Here was 
one I had missed, the titillation of 
the feet (insteps and heels at first, for 
the toes had been deadened by ath- 
lete’s foot) on deep rugs, on cold 
flagstones, smooth marble, wet grass, 
dry snow, Where had my feet been 
all my life? In shoes; and one of the 
reasons why they were so athletic 
was that my shoes had holes in them 
because the cost of shoes was so high 
I wouldn't buy a new pair until the 
old fell off. 

From the Pearces’ we went on, as 
they waved us away, Cap curling his 
toes on the doorstoop, Clara sedate 
in shoes, to Pendle Hill, the Quaker 
pibutz, for a month. The month was 
July, the hottest in history. I wore 
my shoes en route, and my feet, 
which I'd never noticed before, were 
killing me. 

Now Pendle Hill is a wild game 
refuge, outside Philadelphia, main- 
tained by the Religious Society of 
Some of the Friends, or Quakers, as 
a power station for charging the bat- 
teries which keep the Inner Light 
burning. The Society of Some of the 
Friends, or Quakers, set great store 
by the Inner Light, which illumines 
the Way (or, as the Quakers put it, 
Tao). When the Inner Light fails, the 
Outer Light (or Mao) of the world 
focuses the eyes of men on worldly 
goods such as money, fame, and 
power. Ugh. 

Pendle Hill is a big grassy greens- 
ward, looped, however, with gravel 
roads. And some of the gravel is big. 
So, slipping out of my shoes and sox, 
I skipped across the greensward on 
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to the gravel road and hollered like 
a stuck pig. The rest of the Inner 
Lighters, getting their batteries charg- 
ed in their bare feet, turned with 
dismay when I hollered. They, hard- 
ened in Quaker simplicity and shoe- 
lessness, could not understand why I 
found the gravel painful. Before the 
month was up, my feet were torn to 
pieces. But the athlete had gone out 
of them. My toes were pink. They 
were dead, and now they were risen; 
and not only risen, but, when they 
fell, they fell, not on one another as 
they do in shoes, and as sardines do 
in cans, but firmly on the ground, 
spatulated at every step, aerated at 
every turn, and scoured continuously 
by the good grit which God gave us 
on the Third Day. 

I am, as I say, an old-fashioned 
boy, and I know that going barefoot 
is, more often than not, an affecta- 
tion of rebellion and is sometimes 
found in company with atonal music, 


abstract painting, and ¢.e. cummings, 
But what are shoes if not an affecta 
tion, and a murderous affectation 
at that? You want boots (but not 
shoes) for the cold and the snow, 
and sandals (at least until you're 
hardened to it) for the fierce heat 
of the city pavement. But what are 
you doing wearing shoes? 

You wear them because they 
the universal affectation. You wear 
them because you would not look 
exactly like everyone else without 
them. You demand liberty or death, 
but you cram your own feet into 
dungeons. You would rather die on 
your feet than live on your knees, 
but your feet are dying because you 
are slaves to shoes. You limp through 
life, and call it liberty. If you will 
call yourselves freemen, then free 
your own feet. 


are 


See, gentlemen, what your women 
are doing to you because you accept 
the folly of shoes in the first place. 
Shoes? They will wear shoes at twen- 
ty, thirty, fifty dollars a pair. They 
will have as many pair of shoes as 
you have paydays. They will wear 
heels higher than Haman was 
hanged; they live on stilts, and they 
so exert themselves, while they wob 
ble, to appear to glide so that when 
they get home they are [it for nothing 
but soaking their feet. They wear 
open-toed shoes, which are unattrac- 
tive to men, and paint the nails of 
their misshapen toes, and accentuate 
the unattractiveness. They lead you 
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a chase, all right, but it isn’t a merry 
chase, because their feet are killing 
them. And you, my friends, you to 
whom Nietzsche said, “Take a whip 
to thy woman,” you crawl along with 
them because they can not walk in 
what, for your delectation, they 
wear. 

You are getting trom them the 
kind of government you deserve. You 
yourselves have set the tortured pace. 
The foot was once a thing of pre 
hensile delight. “Give me the foot,” 
said the sculptor of the Winged Vic- 
tory, “and you may have the head.” 
“The stem,” said Peter Paul Rubens, 
“is the best part.” A thing of delight, 
the foot. Only the tibiotarsal articu- 
lation marred its pristine perfection. 
A thing of delight, and a thing of 
utility; the man without hands learns 
to do with his feet everything you 
do with your hands except hold a 
newspaper in front of him while he’s 
walking, and you, you fool, you'll 
get run over that way. Fool, you 
were born with feet and you use 
them for stumps. If you weren't run 
over in middle life, your athlete's 
foot would spread until your feet 
fell off and you'd never miss them. 

I am now, having had my batteries 
charged at Pendle Hill, in New York 
City. My Light shines bright, but it 
shines on my feet buried alive in 
shoes, those coffins that come by the 
pair and kill their own corpses. | 
still go unshod in the house, and 
from now on ever will, but I haven't 
the manhood to go out on Madison 
Avenue. One night at Pendle Hill, 
I went with a large and decent party 
to one of the chain of ice cream and 
eating joints on the eastern highways 
that under the name ol 
Howard Johnson's, and the manager, 
a man with trouble writ large on his 
face, said (and I quote him verbatim), 
“Shorts are bad enough, but bare 
foot——-my God!" and threw me out 
That was in Media, Pennsylvania. 
What would happen to me on Mad 
ison Avenue? 

The hour is midnight. I have 
some letters to post, and there's a 
box on the corner, on Madison Ave 
nue. | am going out barefoot, under 
cover of darkness. | am going to 
prance down Madison Avenue and 
give my pedetal digits a breath of 
fresh air, and then wash them and 
kiss them and put them to bed. 


ope! ate 
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T IS only six months since I pub- 

lished a book and it appears al- 
ready to have run its course. It has 
been exhausted while a portion of its 
first profits still survives. There are 
obvious hazards in taste in writing an 
epitaph for one’s own, but I have a 
compulsion to comment on the man- 
ner of its passing. 


I excuse myself for this perform- 
ance by reflecting that it is a report 
on a general experience. Failure of my 
sort is a common condition of Ameri- 
can writers. We publish 10,000 au- 
thors a year which is four times the 
number of greeting-card-bookstores 
we starve; the mind reels from the 
thought of how much greater our total 
of authors is than the average of each 
one’s sales. Enough writers fall in the 
market place every day to give me 
the excuse that I am speaking not 
just about myself but about a whole 
buried, defeated portion of our 
society. 

No one ever tries to kill a book; 
all parties to its birth are alike en 
gaged in a conspiracy to protect the 
author from his disaster; it is a con 
spiracy almost always failing and 
always renewed. 

I have before me an advertisement 
from my publisher, Simon and Schus- 
ter, listing “some tributes to Murray 
Kempton’'s brilliant new book.” One 
such is a letter from Elmer Davis 
which describes Part of Our Time as 
a “public service.” I thank Mr. Davis 
and I revere him, but his words 
would be no recommendation to me. 
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I don’t think he meant them as such; 
I apologize for my own part in using 
his letter and I have to salute the 
public which slaughtered me because 
it refused to believe that books are 
weapons in the war of ideas. Good 
books have their own excuse for sur- 
vival. The claim to public service is 
seldom a compelling substitute. 

This same advertisement cites Ar- 
thur Schlesinger, Jr., as describing 
my Part of Our Time as “a distin 
guished literary performance.” What 
Schlesinger actually said in his re 
view in The Progressive was 
tinguished, if occasionally a little 
rococco, literary performance”—a 
modification closer to reality. If Tony 
Farrell or some other merchant thus 
edited a Broadway critic, he would 
not dare omit the dots showing some 
omission. Publishers, who are more 
respectable, have no such qualms. 

Their reasons are not venal. New 
books have lost their audience. In 
their desperation, publishers must 
have come to think of the public as 
a great beast whose dietary prefer 
ences are unknown. The beast will 
not accept what it judges less-than 
perfect and the kitchen has very lit 
tle that’s perfect on the stove. It 
serves up its stews and the beast turns 
up its snout. The cook has no answer 
except to tell the beast—not always in 
truth—that non-partisan experts have 
pronounced this stew to be a dream 
of a souffle. But the beast has tasted 
prior concoctions thus mislabeled a 
little too often; he doesn't believe the 
cook and he won't eat. 
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I wonder, looking at Simon and 
Schuster’s little monument, how many 
publishers must have used the word 
“brilliant” to describe something 
barely discernible at twilight. How 
much brilliance is left? We are in 
times so soggy that it can be an honor 
to achieve phosphorescence. “Phos- 
phorescence” is an honest word; what 
publisher would dare use it, and what 
author would let him? 


Jim Fisk is reported to have said 
after one successful scrape that 
“nothing's lost save honor.” It is some- 
how more degrading to lose all in- 
cluding honor. I wonder looking back 
whether we might not all have done 
better if we had gone before the beast, 
held forth the platter, and said, 
“Look, Mac, this stuff will not trans- 
port you to Olympus; it won't cure 
that excess dandruff; there are no 
miracles in it. But everyone, even you, 
must get hungry sometime; and we 
promise you it’s pretty nutritional 
and not entirely unappetizing.” 

My publishers could as an instance 
have thrown out their tributes to 
brilliance and simply written: 


“Mr. Kempton’s book is offered 
with some disappointment. It was 
finished in January 1954 when so 
many of us had the illusion that great 
masses of Americans took the domes 
tic Communist menace seriously. We 
waited a little too long to issue it— 
sharing some of his illusion ourselves; 
now we know that Mr. Kempton was 
swimming upstream against a super- 
ficial current. He is also a swimmer 
who sometimes wallows into the side- 
stroke. We won't tell you that his 
book is the history of the Thirties it 
set out to be; it is only the story of 
a few people and what time and cir 
cumstances did to them. We apologize 
for the period smell which the events 
of the last six months have hung 
upon it. Still and all we submit that 
there is some merit in a book by 
an American which describes Com 
munists as human beings. After all, as 
George Bernard Shaw once said of 
himself as a music critic, in the king- 
dom of the deaf, the one-eared may 
once have been king.” 

But who am I to say 
and Schuster 
honor 
consider it at 


that Simon 
should have done this 
when I did not myself 
the time? A girl who 
goes to Atlantic City every weekend 
with a man for two years can hardly 


act of 
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hope to charge criminal assault when 
the affair goes badly. It is a reflection 
of their own frustration that pub 
lishers think they are mercenaries 
when they cheat from kindness to a 
dream of culture. 


It is the author who is the merce 
ary. We lead the conspiracy against the 
inevitable night; and when it comes, 
we cannot even say we died well. 
Never having written a book before, 
I was stuffed with illusions about the 
craft. If the experience has taught me 
nothing else, I have learned that I 
share graceless cupidity with the best 
and the worst of the writers’ breed. 
Looking back I can remember with 
shame that I was ready to blither be- 
fore any radio panel that would ac- 
cept me, bearing up under inanities 
which would make any man of true 
sensibility scream, sacrificing my own 
dignity for even less than it is worth, 
for these things don't even sell books. 
They are like sneaking down an 


alley to buy a love potion. 


The book which is the subject of 
this inquiry, out of naivete or affecta- 
tion, was choked with the notion that 
in every time there are men who will 
not bow their heads. I thought, for 
example, of playing the pure vision of 
W. B. Yeats against the dream of suc- 
cess held by the Left writers of the 
Thirties. Is there a child of ten out 
there who thinks Yeats was above 
going on, say, the Steve Allen show? 
He need only read Yeats’ letters to 
stand awed in the presence of a tran 
scendent chippie. The difference is 
that Yeats’ grandeur is undiminished 
by the roundness of his heels and 
most of us are only round of heel. He 
was better than he was; the average 
author is only what he is. 
sell himself 
The worst thing 
to be said about publishers is that 
they don’t protect the writer from 
the urge to cry the number of 
hairs in a dear market place 


Every writer tries to 
and few have takers 


his 
I read 


a piece in Harper's a few months ago 
in which William Faulkner cried out 
against the invasion of privacy in 
America; could that be the same 
Nobel Laureate who at that very mo 
ment was permitting himself to be 
pushed into the arms of Broadway 
columnists to shill a movie he had 
written for Howard Hawks? 

They tell us that the theater is 
dying because the critics are intoler 
ant. Critics in point of fact are the 
kindest of men; you have to be mon 
strous before most of them will say 
that you are less than ad-quate. Good 
writers and bad are given the same 
dull sheen of kindness. I had break 
fast not long ago with a friend of 
mine who happens to be a Commu 
nist Party official. He told me that 
he was having trouble keeping an 
unfriendly review out of Masses and 
Mainstream. I did not know whether 
to laugh or cry; this is a man I like, 
but if he stays with the party he must 
have reconciled himself by now to the 
necessity of liquidation. But he is 
enough of an American to withhold 
his dagger from a writer; “liquida- 
tion” is a horribly impersonal word 
What happens to our writers can only 
be described as “liquidation” because 
it is above all impersonal. No one 
wants to have it said he did it 

I suppose I shall go on writing 
books if I can afford it, although it 
can 
whisky 


be a vice more expensive than 
Paul Valery said that 
men write from weakness, a weakness 
he conquered so well that he almost 
stopped writing. I write from self 
indulgence and to improve my mind, 
self-indulgent 
There is no luxury to a working re 
porter like writing a book. You stay 
home, you don't have to ride a train 


once 


which is a notion 


every day, and the telephone never 


because can't do anybody 
We can hardly ex 


pect anyone to make us rich with all 


rings you 


a favor anymore 
these privileges and the privilege of 


sitting down in love and excitement 


too 








Shakespeare 


Finds a Home 


N OCTOBER of 1950 I wrote in 
the New York Times: “Lawrence 
Langner, contrary to the opinions ex- 
pressed by Broadway's smarter lads, is 
going ahead with his plans for a 
theater foundation at Westport, 
Conn., whose aim will be the train- 
ing of young writers. In fact, the 
Broadway lads may be just a bit more 
surprised to learn . . . that he’s now 
reached the point in the pattern 
where he envisages in addition the 
setting up of a Shakespeare troupe 
in a Globe-like theater surrounded 
by a duplicate of the Mermaid Tav- 
ern, etc.—a kind of Stratford-on-the- 
Sound. 


“As of the moment,” I noted 
further, “you can see to the right of 
Mr. Langner’s desk some cardboard 
models of his plan and last week-end 
a departmental aide discoverd him 
snooping around the Folger Shake- 
speare Memoria] Library in the na- 
tion's capital. Seems he harbors the 
profound conviction that something's 
got to be done to train our actors to 
speak Shakespeare so that we will not 
always be running to England: that 
the festival he has in mind could go 
a long way toward preserving our 
culture.” 

Thus was recorded the beginning 
of a project surrounded by deepest 
skepticism and derision. Not only 
were there many who believed that 
Langner never would get his theater 
built, but there were those who, con- 
ceding that he might, did not think 
he ever would live to see its opening 
The truth is Langner himself on 
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more than one occasion was inclined 
to agree. All sorts of obstacles turned 
up, and many times this man, who 
was born a citizen of Great Britain 
and had the dream of giving some- 
thing of great scope and hope to his 
adopted country, appeared to be 
floundering in an underbrush of im- 
possibilities, taking paths that led 
only deeper into the bogs. 

Along the way the theater founda- 
tion for young writers was lost. So 
was the notion for the Mermaid 
Tavern. And Westport would have 
nothing of the project itself. The 
residents of the august Connecticut 
town reasoned that if, by some 
stretch of the imagination, Langner 
did succeed, they would be disturbed 
by ardent pilgrims making their way 
to worship at the shrine of the Swan 
of Avon. 


But Langner, who happens to be 
one of the founders of that celebrated 
theatrical organization called the 
Theater Guild, is Welsh, rugged, and 
persistent. Somehow, when he lost his 
way he always managed to find it 
again. 

Hence, on July 12, fittingly enough 
in the little town of Stratford, Conn., 
named for the birthplace of the Bard 
and founded in 1639, Langner was 
able to cut the ribbons strung across 
the front door of his theater, formal- 
ly opening it to the public. He had 
managed to incorporate in his plans 
a school for the training of actors in 
the interpretation of the greatest mas- 
ters of prose in the history of the Eng- 
lish language. And so—the fruition of 
five long years of dreaming—what 
we have at Stratford is the American 
Shakespeare Festival Theater and 
Academy, the only one of its kind in 
the land. 


The locale is lovely, and the theater 
itself magnificent. No other word will 
do. About sixty-five miles from mid- 
town New York, it stands on a point 
overlooking the confluence of the 
sleepy Housatonic River and Long 
Island Sound. Surrounding the the- 
ater is a twelve-acre park-like estate 
with huge, inspiring trees. In time, 
and with additional funds, the land 
will be fully landscaped and there are 
plans for a true Shakespeare Garden. 

Although an exact copy of Shake- 
speare’s Globe Theater was not 
planned, the theater has a definite 
Globe-like quality. Its stage house, 


rectangular in shape, rises seven stor- 
ies high, and the auditorium is oc- 
tagonal, with pennants of Elizabethan 
England waving from masts set at 
various points of the slanting roof. 


In designing the structure it was 
architect Edwin L. Howard's aim to 
capture the flavor of the Globe and 
yet retain a touch of the style of 
architecture, colonial and federal, 
that still exists in the houses and 
barns of the area. To this, too, there 
has been added a slight touch of the 
contemporary. 


The exterior of the building is 
overlaid with 80,000 board feet of 
teakwood from French Guiana, a gift 
of the French government. At present 
it has a brownish-purple color in day- 
light; in time, as a result of being 
treated with a chemical preservative, 
it will weather to a silver tone. Teak- 
wood also has been used in the lobby 
and in the interior of the theater it- 
self and will remain its present na- 
tural color, the chemical treatment 
having been omitted. Inside the audi- 
torium there are 1,550 seats uphol- 
stered in red corduroy and from the 
boxes and the balcony hang rich and 
red velour drapes, fringed with gold. 


II 


As for the stage, it has been de- 
signed for maximum flexibility. 
There had been some thought of mak- 
ing the playing area like that of the 
old Globe, but consultation with 
various authorities resulted in a 
variance of opinion. What has been 
constructed is a stage that can be con 
verted to a variety of styles and per 
iods—Elizabethan, Restoration, Vic- 
torian, or modern. The 92-foot wide 
stage has in front of it an apron plat 
form extending into the auditorium. 
This can be made deeper or narrow 
er or removed altogether. The apron 
stage, however, does not project so 
far into the auditorium to become a 
virtual stage-in-the-round, the sort of 
platform where it is necessary at times 
for the actors to turn their backs on 
part of the audience. As a result, its 
creators contend, an actor does not 
have to rotate during a soliloquy in 
order that all the audience may hear 
at least part of it. 


All this Langner dreamec of and 
worked on through five energy-con- 
suming years. No wonder, then, that 
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on the night of the theater’s premiere, 
when he came out on the stage to 
address the capacity audience that in- 
cluded the British ambassador, the 
lord mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, the 
governor of Connecticut, and Broad- 
way celebrities, the crowd arose in a 
spontaneous tribute. 

Unquestionably the opening of the 
American Shakespeare Festival The- 
ater and Academy was the major 
event in the life of Lawrence Lang- 
ner. Unquestionably it is the most 
significant development in the recent 
annals of our stage. Not only is it a 
worthy temple for perpetuating the 
works of Shakespeare: it also is an edi- 
fice where American actors have a 
superb opportunity to develop their 
talents in the classic tradition. 


Ill 


Such an opportunity has been, until 
now, wanting in this country. As Lin- 
coln Kirstein, a trustee of the ven- 
ture, has pointed out, “increasingly 
and almost entirely for economic 


reasons the repertory of Shakespeare 
has become an extreme rarity in the 
American professional theater. Costs 
and the risk of box-office failure ar- 
rest most impulses in legitimate pro- 


ducers. As Shakespeare performances 
become less frequent, stars become 
more hesitant to appear in them— 
both because they feel insecure in the 
heroic style themselves and because 
they are dubious of supporting play- 
ers who may be even less familiar 
with the plays and their playing. 
Hence, the greatest body of dramatic 
literature in the world is denied us. 
We have had to look hungrily to 
Stratford-on-Avon, the Old Vic in 
London, to Stratford, Ontario, for 
even a hint of what Shakespeare can 
look and sound like when produced 
under optimum circumstances.” 

To be sure, the problem of creat- 
ing a style indigenous to the Ameri- 
ican temperament and character, one 
that will truly convey the essence of 
Shakespeare, is not an easy one. The 
rules and regulations will be written 
from pragmatic experience. But at 
least the start has been made. Last 
winter John Burrell, erstwhile di- 
rector of England’s Old Vic, took 
charge of the Festival's Academy and 
there began training more than forty 
selected young players free of charge. 

The general approach was that first 
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there must be the development of 
the proper sort of speech, or, to use 
Langner’s words, “Our American ac 
tors unused to acting in the plays of 
Shakespeare carry in their speech 
varied pronunciation of the various 
parts of the United States. As a basis 
for the development of standard 
American classical speech, our actors 
will not attempt to ape .the British, 
but will follow the language usage in 
this country, this being primarily the 
language of our best American actors 
and stemming largely from the north- 
eastern seaboard. Our goal is to create 
and develop a tradition of rapid, 
clear, American speech as well suited 
for the plays of Shakespeare as is the 
best British speech of today.” 

Besides speech, actors must be given 
the mold of Shakespeare's characters 
and the means of fitting into them. 
This requires a whole new approach 
to training. There are those who are 
convinced that actors have been too 
intent on naturalism and creating 
from within themselves the characters 
they are called upon to play. Yet, as 
Kirstein perceptively notes, how 
many can understand from within 
themselves the emotions and motiva- 
tions of Shakespeare’s people; how 
can they comport themselves with ease 
in Shakespeare's world that calls for 
understanding of the feudal system of 
life, of a milieu respecting the divine 
rights of kings, the responsibilities of 
princes, the differences between serv- 
ants and masters? Their present 
equipment even renders them awk 
ward in the handling of gloves and 
capes, the use of side-arms, the bow, 
and the curtsy. 

Having reported on the theater and 
its aims, I come to the inevitable 
question. How went the first season? 
Bluntly, only so-so. 

In hindsight, it is clear that haste 
ruled the day and left waste in its 
wake Barely twenty-four hours had 
passed after the opening night of 
Julius Caesar when Langer mused 
wryly that he had been too much in a 
hurry. But, he said in understandable 
self-defense, “I had a compulsion that 
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this had to be the year. All our efforts 
had been bent on getting the theater 
open and having something in it. We 
had been working on this for five 
years. We had been promising ful- 
fillment of the project. I felt we just 
had to take advantage of the momen- 
tum we had built up. We were, you 
might say, at the crest. Too many 
people would have been disappointed 
had we waited.” 

It is easy to sympathize with him 
And it is impossible not to castigate 
some of our more eminent players 
who seem to have preferred to wait on 
the sidelines and see how the venture 
fared before rendering their services 
to a project to which they have ren 
dered ardent lip-service so often in 
the past. 


IV 


The cast assembled for the first 
year, for both Julius Caesar and The 
Tempest, cannot be called anything 
more than competent. Chief among 
the participants were Raymond Mas- 
sey, Hurd Hatfield, Jack Palance, 
Leora Dana, Fritz Weaver, Christo 
pher Plummer, and Roddy McDowall. 
It is not comprehensible how Denis 
Carey was selected to design the stag 
ing for this all-important first year. 
Carey is a director with the Bristol 
Old Vic in England—a capable di- 
rector, to be sure, but not one to fire 
the imagination of actors setting off 
on a new venture, not one capable of 
bringing with him the magnetic type 
of actor that Tyrone Guthrie could 
attract to the Stratford Festival in 
Ontario, Canada. 

The Julius Caesar that led off the 
season was dull and without inven 
tion. The first act was static; the 
second managed to create a degree of 
excitement in the assassination and 
rabble-rousing scenes. But the third 
act, particularly on opening night 
when the critics were present, was a 
deadly thing. As for The Tempest, it, 
too, lacked excitement and vitality. 

And yet, in spite of these ill words, 
the significance of the event cannot 
be diminished. The beginning has 
been made. True, so have mistakes 
But the mistakes can, and undoubted 
ly will, be rectified. The American 
Shakespeare Festival Theater and 
Academy stands. So worthy an edi 
fice and an idea cannot, nor in all 
likelihood will, languish in the years 
to come. 
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THE MOOD OF AMERICA 


Notes on Politics in the Northwest 
And a New Outcry 


Three Key Races 
In the Northwest 


By JOE MILLER 


Seattle 


N THE two and one half years the 
Eisenhower Administration has 
been in office not one new dam, pub 
lic or private, has been started in the 
Pacific Northwest, although a serious 
power shortage has been forecast for 
the late 1950's. 

This calculated neglect has not set 
well in the region where the nation’s 
best power rivers run to tidewater 
One tip-off to public disenchantment 
was Richard L. Neuberger’s election 
in 1954—Oregon’s first Democratic 
U.S. Senator in 40 years. Senator 
Neuberger campaigned strenuously 
against Secretary McKay's steward 
ship of the Northwest power program 
and, in so doing, carried power-con 
scious Columbia River counties that 
had not gone Democratic since the 
Civil War. 

Now another election is coming up 
in which the U.S. Senate seats are at 
stake in Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho. At this writing the power issue 
is practically certain to be a decisive 
factor in the reelection bids of Sena- 
ators Wayne L. Morse in Oregon, 
Warren G. Magnuson in Washington, 
and Herman Welker in Idaho. 

Democrats Magnuson and Morse 
already have been joined in combat 
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by their probable opponents. Wash- 
ington’s Governor Arthur B. Langlie, 
Magnuson's expected adversary, has 
used his office to battle further fed 
eral power-resource development and 
recently said that “Hells Canyon and 
power will be a delightful issue to 
campaign on.” Oregon's Governor 
Paul L. Patterson, who will oppose 
former Republican Morse, leaped off 
the fence in April to oppose Hells 
Canyon after three years of dubious 
public neutrality. 

Idaho's Welker, right-wing foe of 
all federal resource development, got 
in his licks at the same time. “I am 
determined,” he declared, “that the 
vast agricultural development of my 
state shall not become a dust-bowl 
monument to the misguided political 
proponents of a high federal dam in 
Hells Canyon.” Just how Hells Can- 
yon, which would open up the vast 
Mountain Home area to irrigation, 
would create a “dust-bowl monu- 
ment” wasn't explained. 

So the weapons for what shapes up 
to be three of the noisiest, most ex- 
pensive, and perhaps most crucial 
campaigns in Northwest history have 
been chosen. The future of Northwest 
development may depend, in consid- 
erable part, on the outcome. 


Oregon 


Oregon Republicans, stung by 
the surprise Neuberger victory, are 
thirsting for the chance to “get even” 
with the man who helped engineer 
it—-Wayne Morse. “I don’t care if we 
don’t elect any other Republicans,” 


said a G.O.P. party official recently 
“But, by God, we're going to whip 
that miserable mountebank double 
crossing louse if we don’t do anything 


else! 


This kind of choleric feeling runs 
right through the hard core of Ore 
gon Republicans. They never have 
hated anyone politically—not even 
F.D.R.—as they hate Morse, and they 
are determined to defeat him. But 
to translate this fanatic hatred into 
votes requires one thing they don't 
have: a candidate who match 
Morse’s general attractiveness. Wheth 
er “Governor Patterson, the odds-on 
G.O.P. choice, is the take 
Morse remains to be seen. Patterson, 
slight, gray-haired, and soft-voiced, is 
a pallid performer on the hustings 
But he proved by his easy election vic 
tory last November that his preacher 
like earnestness and sincerity (which, 
say his critics, “he lays on with a 
trowel”) has appeal at the polls. 


can 


man to 


Morse has no intention of under 
estimating Patterson. On April 25 he 
took the U.S. Senate floor to castigate 
the governor, whom he termed “a 
musketeer of resistance to the Twen 
tieth Century” for his opposition to 
Hells Canyon and public power. He 
intends to challenge Patterson to “de 
bate the campaign issues in every city, 
town, and hamlet” in Oregon. No one 
in Oregon expects Patterson to accept 
the challenge. 

Patterson, however, is astute. A 
clever lawyer, he has developed an 
effective folksy manner and will try 
to contrast this “just folks” manner 
with Morse’s flamboyant forensics. He 
will have a tremendous sum of 
money; wealthy Morse-haters have 
pledged their pocketbooks to the 
cause. Patterson's campaign will be 
run by political professionals; the 
hacks who bungled Guy Cordon’s 
campaign in 1954 already have been 
eased out. 

Yet the knowledgeable consensus in 
Oregon is that Morse should win a 
third Senate term—his first as a 
Democrat. Basis for this opinion is 
the power issue, Morse’s tremendous 
campaigning ability, the help o 
ganized labor and of his junior col 
league, Dick Neuberger (who, with 
his wife Maurine, will campaign the 
state for him), plus the fact that 
Morse’s demonstrated independence 
has captured the imagination of 
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many voters who are independent 
themselves. 


Idaho 


Idaho Democrats face the same 
problems confronting Oregon Re- 
publicans. They are without a strong, 
well-known candidate to take on 
right-wing Senator Welker. The only 
well-known Democrat on the scene is 
Glen Hearst Taylor, and his presence 
is giving responsible Idaho Democrats 
nightmares. 

Despite the bad mauling he re- 
ceived from Senator Henry Dworshak 
in 1954, Taylor intends to be a can- 
didate for the nomination. If he does 
run he will not receive the support 
of most of organized labor. Elmer Mc- 
Intire, state AFL chief, has an- 
nounced that his organization no 
longer would support the ex-singing 
cowboy on the theory that money and 
time would be wasted. “We want a 
candidate who can win,” said Mc- 
Intire, and other labor leaders have 
publicly agreed with him. 

But who can win? Idaho Democrats 
are almost bankrupt of candidates. 
Claude Burtenshaw, a liberal, intelli- 
gent professor at small Ricks College, 
has lost two races, but may try again. 
He lacks political magnetism, how- 
ever, and is a poor speaker. Ray Mc- 
Nichols, a lawyer and veteran Demo- 
cratic stalwart from Orofino in north 
Idaho, is a powerful speaker and a 
liberal. But he is unknown in south- 
ern Idaho where most of the votes 
are. Other candidates, such as Frank 
Church, a young liberal Boise attor- 
ney, and Alvin McCormack of Lewis- 
ton, are littleknown outside their 
areas. 

Nevertheless, Herman Welker’s Mc- 
Carthyistic performance in the U.S. 
Senate has not set well with most 
Idahoans—outside of a few mono- 
lithic newspapers like the Boise 
Statesman. In addition, Welker’s 
health is not good. Hence, it is pos- 
sible that a little-known Democrat 
can win on such issues as Hells Can- 
yon and Welker’s alliance with Mc- 
Carthy. Anything is possible in Idaho. 
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In 1948 an unknown Boise judge 
named Bert Miller defeated Henry 
Dworshak for the Senate without 
making a campaign speech or putting 
out a piece of literature. But if Glen 
Taylor, with his hard-core following, 
captures the Democratic nomination 
again against a divided field, it seems 
likely that Welker will be in the U.S. 
Senate for another six years. 


Washington 


Since 1936 Washington Republi- 
cans have tried unsuccessfully to top- 
ple Warren Grant Magnuson, the 
state’s senior Senator and now chair- 
man of the Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee (the 
Northwest's first committee chairman 
in decades). This year they thought 
they had the answer: to lead with 
their ace vote-getter, Arthur B. 
Langlie, thrice elected governor. They 
reasoned that Magnuson, who has ac 
quired something of a playboy repu- 
tation, could not overcome the chal- 
lenge of straight-laced Eisenhower 
friend Art Langlie. 

This plan has received an early set- 
back. This spring the Republicans 
hired Elmo Roper to take an exhaus- 
tive poll to determine how the vot- 
ers felt about Magnuson vs. Langlie. 
The results flabbergasted them: 50 
per cent for Magnuson, 37 per cent 
for Langlie, and 13 per cent 
undecided. 

Langlie now is reportedly unde- 
cided about running, despite urgings 
from the White House. Without him, 
the G.O.P. doesn't seem to have an- 
other candidate capable of upsetting 
the popular Magnuson who, besides 
being an effective campaigner, has the 
power issue on his side in a state that 
is 75 per cent served by public power. 
If Langlie does run, he will campaign 
as an “evangelical McCarthy” (as one 
critic has described him), basing his 
attack on Magnuson’s personal life 
and his supposed left-wing connec- 
tions in the 1930's. “These tactics are 
our only chance,” admitted a Repub- 
lican strategist recently. “We know 
we can’t beat Magnuson on the 
issues.” 

These tactics have been used 
against Magnuson before, and Wash- 
ington’s voters have responded by giv- 
ing the taffy-haired solon handsome 
pluralities. It looks as if they might 
again. 


The Outcry against 
Chinese-Americans 


By FLOYD W. MATSON 


MERICAN prestige among the 
a of Asia suffered an his 

toric defeat during World War II 
when Japanese-Americans and Jap 
anese aliens were forcibly evacuated 
from the West Coast and held for two 
and a half years in “detention” camps 
Probably no other action of recent 
years contributed more to the rapid 
depletion of that reservoir of good 
will which Wendell Willkie had 
found to exist throughout Asia in the 
year before our entrance into the war. 

Today the vital importance of 
Asian good-will to the cause of Amer- 
ica and the West needs little empha- 
sis. Yet the possibility of another mass 
evacuation, this time involving the 
Chinese-Americans, has grown stead 
ily more real. An outbreak of war 
against Red China—possibly even 
another “limited engagement” on the 
Korean model—would set in motion 
the same clamor toward Americans of 
Chinese ancestry as the last war raised 
toward Americans of Japanese de- 
scent. 

The outcry against Chinese-Ameri 
cans has not awaited a declaration of 
war. As early as the winter of 1950-51, 
following the appearance of Chinese 
Communist troops in the Korean 
fighting, the familiar storm signals 
began to be observed. On the East 
Coast there were roundups of alien 
Chinese, similar to those conducted 
against the Japanese after Pearl Har 
bor. But it was on the West Coast, 
once again, that signs of growing hos 
tility toward the resident Asians were 
most numerous and ominous. A va- 
riety of brawls, insults, and acts of 
violence against Chinese were re 
ported from San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, and other population centers 
Numbers of Chinese merchants noted 
abrupt trade declines, which bore all! 
the appearance of boycotts. 

The reaction of many Chinese 
Americans, in the face of these provo- 
cations, was to reaffirm their loyalty 
to the United States and to minimize 
the scale of attacks against them. Thus 
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one Chinese editor in San Francisco 
observed that “the public generally is 
enlightened enough so that there has 
been little evidence of untoward re- 
action to Chinese-Americans except 
perhaps for occasional minor unpleas- 
ant incidents.” However occasional, 
these incidents were considered seri- 
ous enough by the San Francisco 
Council for Civic Unity, as early as 
1951, to secure a pledge from its 
membership “to attack the sources 
of fear and insecurity which now 
disturb Americans of Chinese ances- 
try.” In a nine-point program the 
Council declared itself prepared to 
“take all essential steps to insure that 
neither the Chinese nor any other 
group shall suffer because of race 
or ancestry as Japanese-Americans 
did in World War II.” 

This reference to the wartime treat- 
ment of Japanese-Americans is more 
than a remote analogy. The tragic 
history of their evacuation, and the 
half-century of agitation which lay 
behind it, is generally familiar in its 
broad outlines; but what is not so 
well known is the extent to which 
anti-Japanese agitation during this 
period represented a transference of 
the earlier hostility of Californians 
toward the Chinese in their midst. 


Il 


For nearly fifty years before the 
arrival of Japanese along the coast, 
Chinese immigrants were the princi- 
pal targets of a passionate anti-for- 
eignism which originated in the gold 
rush mining camps and quickly 
spread to all parts of California. As 
other minorities fled the state or re- 
ceded into the background, this “dis- 
eased local exaggeration of our 
common national feeling towards 
foreigners,” as the philosopher Josiah 
Royce described it, was more and 
more concentrated on the heads of 
the “Celestials.” Out of the long or- 
deal of the Chinese—in the mines, on 
the farms, and in the cities of Cali- 
fornia—emerged a crude and maii- 
cious stereotype of the “Oriental” 
which with little modification was 
later fastened upon the arrivals from 
Japan. 

The general outlines of the Oriental 
stereotype were in evidence as early 
as 1852, when Governor Bigler of 
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California denounced the Chinese as 
a “moral evil” and a threat to Ameri- 
can labor. Over subsequent years this 
theme was garishly embroidered by 
labor leaders, politicians, and the 
press, while the image of the “heathen 
Chinee” was fixed in the public mind 
through a long succession of novels, 
poems, plays, cartoons, and eventually 
motion pictures. 

The specter of the “yellow peril,” 
which in its Japanese form haunted 
Americans during the early Twen- 
tieth Century and underlay the sus- 
picions of treachery and disloyalty, 
was largely a legacy from the earlier 
period of anti-Chinese agitation. In 
its original form it symbolized Amer- 
ican fears of becoming engulfed by a 
tide of “coolie” immigration, assert- 
edly bent on infiltration and con- 
quest of the United States. A typical 
scare treatment was Henry J. West's 
The Chinese Invasion, published in 
1873, which bore this inscription on 
its title page: “THe CHinese INva- 
SION. THey ARE Cominc, 900,000 
More.” 

This theme was subsequently de- 
veloped in a variety of lurid stories 
and tracts appealing to popular ap- 
prehensions concerning the Chinese. 
A novel of 1880, The Last Days of 


the Republic, unfolded a plot in 
which Chinese immigration became 
military invasion, the Pacific states 
were conquered, Europe and Latin 
America lay prostrate, and the Chi- 


nese erected at Washington the 
“Western Empire of his August Maj- 
esty the Emperor of China and Ruler 
of all Lands.” Two years later Robert 
Woltor’s Short and True History of 
the Taking of California and Oregon 
by the Chinese in the Year A.D. 
1899 drew a picture of naval defeat 
followed by Chinese occupation of 
the Pacific Coast, while “the Black 
Dragon” guarded the Golden Gate. 
Somewhat later, Jack London's The 
Unparalleled Invasion and Marsden 
Manson's The Yellow Peril in Action 
played imaginative variations on the 
same theme. 


Taking their cue from this fictional 
vogue, the early motion pictures per 
sistently cast the Chinese in the role 
of villains and depicted their char- 
acter in terms of conspiracy and 
criminality. Typical titles were The 
Mong-Fu Tong, Heart of a Heathen, 
and Tsing Fu, the Yellow Devil. To 
day the movie industry once again 
has turned to the stereotype of the 
Chinese villain, in countless B-pic- 
ture plots of international intrigue. 
Youthful observers of TV and comic- 
book drama of the “Terry and the 
Pirates” variety might easily echo the 
exclamation of a small child of thirty 
years ago: “I saw a movie last night, 
and the Chinese are terrible people!” 


Ill 


The systematic and well-organized 
crusade against the Japanese in Amer- 
ica—with its motley membership of 
coastal labor groups, farm interests, 
super-patriots, and politicians—can- 
not be fully explained in terms of the 
displacement of anti-Chinese hostili- 
ties, nor even as a product of the 
region’s endemic prejudice against 
minority groups. But beyond its other 
motivations and objectives, the anti- 
Japanese agitation served to circulate 
and perpetuate a wide variety of 
vicious slanders and legends concern- 
ing the “Oriental” which cannot be 
supposed today to have died a sudden 
death; moreover, it demonstrated the 
ease with which stereotypes attached 
to one minority may be shifted to 
another. 

For nearly half a century, anti-for 
eignism in California was directed 
mainly at the Chinese; for still an 
other fifty years it made use of the 
same set of slogans and symbols in 
attacking the Japanese. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that this sustained 
indoctrination should produce re- 
percussions in the current atmosphere 
of growing apprehension and hostility 
toward Red China. More serious re- 
percussions, including the demand 
for mass evacuation of the Chinese- 
Americans, may be expected on the 
Pacific Coast in the event of a de 
clared war—and very likely even 
without it—unless the sober sense of 
the great mass of people asserts itself 
against the hysteria of the profes- 
sional patriots. 
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Pay-As-You-See 


By MARTIN S. DWORKIN 


MERICANS spent $1,275,000,000 

to get into movie theaters in 1954 
— $98,000,000 more than in 1953. 
Not a sign of incipient mortality— 
although those in the movie business 
bent on crying havoc point out that 
$2,204,000,000 was spent on radio 
and television sets, records and musi- 
cal instruments, and that $600,000,000 
was spent on radio and TV repairs 
alone. As indicators of relative suc- 
cess measured in money, these figures 
may be impressive. But their true 
significance lies in what they reveal 
of a culture occupied with entertain- 
ment as perhaps no other in history. 

Our lives in almost every aspect 
are permeated by the forms, concerns, 
terminology, and weltanschauung of 
sports, films, television, radio, the- 
ater, and the varied arts and litera- 
tures of diversion. When that para- 
gon of trade papers, Variety, reviews 
public affairs as to their bearing 
upon show business, and their effects 
as show business, it demonstrates 
deeper understanding of actualities 
of American life than is shown by 
those who find all the questions and 
their answers in the operations of 
economics, social systematics, histori- 
cal laws, or what have you. And as 
the above figures proclaim, show 
business is big business; indeed, what- 
ever disturbs or changes any of the 
entertainment industries is likely to 
have effects as widespread as they 
will be profound. 

The controversy over pay-as-you- 
see television, for example, involves 
more than the conflicting interests 
of various groups in show business 
—but these must be understood. 
Upon how the issues are resolved 
may depend great alterations in our 
living habits—sufficient reason for 
going slowly. By the end of the 
year, there may be some clarification 
of the controversy—alchough it is not 
likely to be settled for a long time. 
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The Federal Communications Com- 
mission, which invited briefs from 
all interested parties, may postpone 
the public hearings which were 
scheduled for the fall. In the mean 
time, a realignment of forces has 
brought to the fore voices more 
powerful than those heard earlier. 

At first, the principal protagonists 
were: the sponsors of the three pro- 
posed systems for collecting tolls, in 
favor of pay-as-you-see; and spokes 
men for the motion picture exhibitors 
and theater owners, against. The 
television networks were silent, ex 
cept for individuals here and there 
The motion picture producers were 
discretion itself—to the bitter annoy- 
ance of the exhibitors, who de- 
manded support of their position, as 
representing the best interests of the 
movie industry. Of course, the ex- 
hibitors knew that the film produc- 
ers and distributors were involved 
in a government anti-trust suit, 
charged with combining to keep 
their films out of 16 mm channels 
including television. But there may 
have been awakening, too, to the 
practical consequences of that other 
anti-trust suit a few years ago, after 
which the producing companies were 
forced to divest themselves of their 
theater chains. 


It began to appear, now that the 
theaters were more-or-less indepen 
dent, that there were many in Holly- 
wood who did not think that the 
best interests of the producers ex 
cluded some sort of rapprochement 
with television. One of the pay-as- 
you-see systems, in fact, is sponsored 
by Paramount Pictures. Three or 
four out of every five films made in 
Hollywood at present are for tele- 
vision primarily, and every major 
studio—except Universal, as this is 
written—-is involved in production 
for TV. 

A new factor is the entry of great 


industrial firms into Hollywood, The 
purchase in July of R.K.O.-Radio 
Pictures from Howard Hughes by 
General Teleradio, a division ol 
General Tire and Rubber Company, 
involved one of the largest cash 
transactions — $25,000,000 — in his 
tory. Money like that is not paid 
for something without hope. Thomas 
F. O'Neil, president of General Tele 
radio, almost immediately announced 
that R.K.O.’s library of about 800 
feature pictures and many shorts 
the original prize in the deal_-would 
be licensed to television in this coun 
try, and sold outright abroad. 

While R.K.O.’s theatrical produc 
tion may be expected to increase 
from the level of near inactivity that 
suited Hughes’ dilettante interests, 
it is the new management's 
upon television that portends the 
most for the future of Hollywood 
and that is being watched by other 
firms seeking to “diversify” their 
investments 


locus 


As the battle over pay-as-you-see 
draws closer to actual FCC considera 
tion, the theater interests no longer 
are its most active opponents, The 
great television networks have taken 
over the principal burden of oppo 
sition, on behalf of advertising spon 
sorship, the principle that came into 
television from radio. This has 
pleased the exhibitors to the extent 
that they have happily closed down 
most of the activities of their pub 
licity apparatus, “Organizations for 
Free TV.” A bill to prevent pay-as 
you-see has been offered in Congress 
by Representative Emanuel Celler of 
New York, who is chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

On the technical side, devices have 
been announced that are designed 
to unscramble any signal, telecast 
under any system, to enable its re 
ception by any set, without payment 
of fees. All three proposed methods 

Zenith “Phonevision,” Skiatron 
“Subscriber-Vision,” and Paramount's 
“Telemeter”—use the principle of 
masking the image at the transmitter 
They differ principally in how they 
collect the money paid for unscram 
bling or selecting the programs at 
the receiver. The first two necessi 
tate purchasing decoder cards in ad 
vance, which clear scrambled image 
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when inserted in the receiver. “Tele 
meter” uses a coin box mounted on 
the set, controlling passage of a pro 
gram somewhat in the manner of a 
juke box-——or of the coin-operated 
radios and television sets which have 
been familiar in hotels for many 
years. That telecasts via any of these 
systems can be “tapped” or unscram 
bled, or that decoder devices may 
be counterfeited, are definite possi 
bilities. An unlikely alternative is 
some kind of closed-circuit system, 
perhaps in the manner of the original 
“Phonevision,” which used telephone 
lines 

But the networks 


are trying to 


bring up bigger guns, aimed at the 
heart of any public support of pay 
as-you-see: the chance it may afford 
to get better programs. Both CBS 
and NBC are planning the 1955-1956 
season as a demonstration of what 
“tree”—Le., advertising-sponsored 

television can do Operas, ballets, 
great plays, premieres of new films, 
and bigger and better “spectaculars” 
will be telecast, while the pay-TV 
pot boils in Washington and in the 
press. Quality is a powerful argu 
ment, and the public may relish this 
kind of But we may hope 
that the debate is of high 
quality too, for there are issues here 


debate. 
verbal 





Films 


Speciat Detivery. A State Depart 
ment diplomat as the hero of a movie 
comedy? The Foreign Service presented 
in a favorable light? How short is the 
time since this would have been im 
possibly suspect, somehow treasonable! 
Under Peter Rathvon, who has been 
working closely with the U.S. Infor 
mation Agency in Europe for years, a 
small group of actors and technicians 
have made a pleasant farce that pokes 
telling fun at Communist theory and 
Soviet satellite practice. The screen 
play by Phil Reisman, Jr. and Dwight 
Taylor aims at the Ninotchka manner 

not without success—in telling a 
fable of how a foundling was given 
asylum in a U.S. ministry to an un 
specified satellite country. Joseph Cot 
ten is quite good as the American 
charge’ d'affaires; Niall MacGinnis is 
warmly urbane as the mission's coun 
sellor; Eva Bartok is attractive and 
engaging as the nurse sent in to take 
care of “Sam,” the baby; Rene Deltgen 
is superb as a conniving, unscrupulous 
Communist official. John Brahm's di- 
rection is deft and intelligent; Joseph 
Brun's photography aids the feeling of 
liveliness. Without  self-righteousness, 
lampooning ourselves while incising 
Communist absurdities, this little film 
can be enormously effective on our 
behalf in Europe. 


Tue Kenrucxian. Much of the folk 
ballad spirit of Felix Holt's fine novel, 
The Gabriel Horn, has been missed in 
this film version. The screenplay by 
A. B. Guthrie, Jr. «2 superlative writer 
about the frontier (The Way West. 
The Big Sky), is wordy and pedes 
trian. Director Burt Lancaster doesn't 
show a strong hand in evoking a 
clear-cut characterization from actor 
Burt Lancaster, and the pace of the 
narrative is slow. There are some visu 





Briefly 


ally impressive scenes, and an attempt 
at recreation of authentic Americana, 
in this story of a man and his son on 
their way to Texas from Kentucky in 
the year 1820. But the thematic concept 
is hazy, and the film's qualities are 
dissipated 


To Catcn a Tuer. Much of the 
fun in watching a Hitchcock movie 
lies in noting the new tasks this master 
of cinema sets himself—to keep him 
self interested, we may suppose. He 
seems to have enjoyed himself immense- 
ly in making this film about a jewel 
thief gone straight, who has to trap 
an imitator to clear himself with the 
police. There are innumerable little 
details which he makes delicious. The 
setting along the Riviera is a luxurious 
background in Robert Burks’ rich pho- 
tography. Cary Grant seems just a 
little restrained as the thief-catcher 
maybe because his leading-lady is Grace 
Kelly, almost type-cast here as an 
imperiously spoiled heiress. Miss Kelly 
wears clothing beautifully and is ex- 
tremely competent in projecting what 
appears to be a current ideal of under 
privileged shopgirls: the aristocratic 
beauty who made good, despite the 
hardships of wealth and breeding. But 
her fundamental remoteness and cold 
suavity, while appropriate in this role, 
are curious characteristics for an ideal 
of femininity—perhaps a reaction to 
the frank, full-blown fleshliness of the 
Jane Russells, Marilyn Monroes, and 
Sheree Norths, who attract the mascu 
line counterparts of shopgirls, as well 
as anyone with eyes. Jessie Royce 
Landis cracks off some good lines as 
Miss Kelly's mother, in a subtly shaded 
portrayal. John Williams is humorously 
austere with his usual brilliance, as a 
British insurance agent. 








at stake that touch our lives deeply. 

Would toll-TV liberate entertain 
ment from the domination of adver 
tising, with its requirement of a mass 
audience and its encouragement of 
ingenious mediocrity? Would there 
be greater scope for variety—partic 
ularly programs of higher quality 
which could be supported by small 
audiences? Is the public interest best 
served by paying for television di 
rectly through fees or indirectly 
through the costs of advertising in- 
cluded in the price of goods? Would 
toll-TV enter the home, as P&vid 
Sarnoff of NBC has suggested, in the 
same manner as gas and light 
telephone service—a_ public 
government 
Perhaps the greatest problem of the 
debate is not getting questions such 
as these answered, assuring 
that the questions we ask are the 
vital 


and 
utility 


subject to regulation? 


but in 


ones. 

In any case, people in the produc 
tion and distribution phases of the 
film industry appear more optimistic 
than at any time since the peak year 
of 1946. 
vision appears to be working out, no 
matter what happens to pay-as-you 
see. The continued release of quality 
features to television will 
late the two media—perhaps making 
both and the govern 
ment’s anti-trust suit somewhat anom 
alous. To take 
example, a list of 40 films is being 
offered station bookers, including 
The Fallen Idol, Outcast of the 
Islands, The Great Gilbert and Sulli 
van, The Magic Box, Tales of Hoff 
man, Cry, the Beloved Country, The 
Thief, Breaking the Sound Barrier, 
and The Captain's Paradise. Mostly 
British, and a few years old, to be 
sure. But often do films like 
them even get into the theaters? 


A modus vivendi with tele 


further. re 


pay as-you-see 


one distributor as 


how 

the film 
fact, 
about 


Some of 
makers, in appear utterly un 
concerned where their films 
will be shown, recalling a statement 
made by Jean Renoir in 1951, at the 
very nadir of industry 


more serious 


business and 


hopes: “Today it seems we are very 


time in 
business is 
Maybe we 


It’s an extraordinary 
our profession. Maybe 
bad. But I'm hopeful. 
are to show through 
some new television thing. But that 
doesn't matter. The main thing is 
to show them.” 


lucky. 


our pt tures 
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Triply Shocked 


Dear Sirs 

I was triply shocked by a statement in 
the William Shannon article, ‘Politics and 
Polio,” in the August issue, which said that 
retiring Secretary Hobby of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (what 
a misnomer) “cut appropriations for re 
search in cancer and heart disease by twenty 
million dollars, and research on 
mental disease by Why haven't 
I read about it in the newspapers? | have 
a father with cancer, a 
it, an uncle 
heart trouble 


reduced 
one-third 


brother dead from 
who is neurotic and I 
Need I say 

HENRY 


I awrence 


have 
more’ 
ALLYN 


Kansas 


Interesting Change 
Dear Sirs 


Since the legislative branch of our go* 
ernment has developed procedures, which 
they tell us, are necessary to preserve our 
freedom, there has been an_ interesting 
change in our attitude toward each other 

For example, take the case of A and B 
As neighbors, they have known each other 
for twenty years. They like and respect 
other as good neighbors good 
citizens 

If A should be arrested and charged with 
stealing pennies from a blind beggar's hat, 
B might say, “I have known him for twenty 
years, and I don't believe it 

But if A should be called to appear before 
an Un-American Activities Committee, B 
might say, “I have known him for twenty 
years, and I wouldn't have believed it.’ 


Sam D. A tricnu 
Los Angeles, Calif 


each and 


Disenchantment 


Dear Sirs 


I was greatly pleased with the lead edi 
torial, “Our One-Party Congress,” in th 
July issue. I had recently written a letter 
to Adlai Stevenson telling him of my dis 
enchantment with him as a possible candi 
date and especially with the with 
which he is connected 

I agree completely 
especially its statements that ‘the prevailing 
mood along the Potomac is one of bi-partisan 
paralysis rather than conflict 
and that the Democratic devoted 
to a policy of “quiet drifting.” I am in 
complete accord with the writers 
know “why the party of liberal opposition 
hasn't tried to redeem at least some of its 
alluring campaign promises” and with its 


party 


with the editorial 


inter-party 
leaders are 


wish to 
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condemnation of the dummy leadership that 
Democrats have been getting both in and 
out of Congress 

I am completely listless about the election 
in ‘56. Neither Stevenson nor any of the 
other leaders has stood up for anything 
since the last election, though there ars 
issues available by the bushel, as your 
article pointed out, if a real leader of the 
opposition had wanted to them. I 
am aghast at much that the Eisenhower 
Administration has done and much that 
it has neglected to do, but I have no prool 
that the Democrats would do any better 
At least Eisenhower has impressed me with 
his ability at the Geneva conference and 
with his apparent personal ability to reduce 
tensions in the East-West conflict. | for 
yne plan to ‘sit 56 out 


Mrs. Cuester M. Parrerson 
San Jose, Costa Rica 


notice 


Aid for India 


Dear Sirs 

I wonder if I 
valuable to bespeak the 
and financial interest of 
Vinoba Bhave's Bhoodan 
sion in India. This 
walking some 12,000 miles to date 


may make use of your 


columns spiritual 
your readers in 
(Land-Gift) Mis 
disciple of Gandhi 
has per 
four mil 
lion acres of land to the landless peasants 
The peasants and 
systems; they labor squads 
aplenty to dig them, but they do not have 
the money to buy Former Am 
bassador Chester Bowles is sponsoring the 
Bhoodan Fund, Room 1501, Commonwealth 
Building, 1201 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
7. Contributions to the Fund will help peo 
ple to he Ip themselves 
Incidentally Mrs Bowles 
American ought to hear 
fees from her lectures on India, and Hallam 
lennyson—-whose biography of Bhave, In 
dia’s Walking Saint, every American ought 


suaded landowners to give nearly 


need wells irrigation 


have volunteer 


materials 


whom every 


is contributing all 


to read is contributing A 
book royalties to the Fund 
MILTON 


Carmel 


portion of his 


Maver 
Calif 


‘Liberal’ Defined 


Dear Sirs 


As th campaign nears. I think 
that the quest for a definition of a liberal 
becomes more urgent. A definition must be 
a program—-in short, a battle-cry and a 
touchstone, to help separate the wheat from 
the chaff in the 
competing for our vote 

In Time 1 came upon a description of the 


crus ial 


abundence of candidate 


character of the Francisco Goya 
that stand for a 
liberal 


A moralist 


truth on war 


painter 


might definition of a 


turning the searchlight of 
madness 


brush 


bestiality sadism 


and the excesses of state and cleray 
cobwebs of 


ing away superstition 


You might add to this: “a man who r 


and his rights more 


individual 
than 
platform 


gards the 


precious groups or organization 


If such a it might 
help to 


parties at the next election 


were accepted 
weed out reactionaries of bot! 
, 

Vasu 
Falls 


M.D 
Mas 


GEORGE 
Chicopee 


Gruesome Idea 


Dear Sirs 


I cannot tell how satisfying albeit 
read Eric Sev 

Tide of Ig K 
Many times the 


sneaking up on me 


you 
disturbing too it was to 
article The 
in your July issue 

idea ha 
that these 
with 


areid s rance 

qrue 
some been 
times could conceivably compar: 
preliminary to the fall of the 
After all, life did not can 


think of 


those 
Roman Empire 
in those days, nor did 
other than 

So here 


finger on the 


anyone 
business as usual! 


comes Sevareid, a man with | 


pulse of things, and back 


up this poor isolated housewife, who hasn't 
dared breathe t things looked 
to her! 


Perhaps Sevareid is really right when he 


anyone how 


There is inherent in all this a slow 
flood tide of ma 


respect ible 


says 
creeping, corroding 
established 
choke 


our knowing what is going on-—-unk 
turn back this tide 


Mi Evererr C 
Minn 


vithout 


away our freedoms almost 


beginni im now 
Watract 


( loque t 


Reserve Bill Opposed 


Dear Sirs 
My wife and I view 


cern the passage of the 


with 
compu 
which is just another nar 
sal Military 
spite of all 
it still 


Training 
that is said in 
seems to us that 
nt upon repeating the same erro 


our Furopean ounterparts over the past 


150 years, even if only a littl at a time 
to the conscienc« 
give the 


control over every ¢ le 


to make it more 
If the present 


palatal le 
trend military 
male continues 
unabated, we will soon find ourselves under 
the heel of totalitarian 

J st to cite an excellent ex imple of how 


far the military will 


militarism 
go to achieve a desired 
action of General Lewis B 
When he ring 


about to end, Get 


end, the recent 
Hershey is self-« xplan story 
on the reserve bill were 
Hershey planned to circumvent recent court 
decisions by inserting at the last minute a 
number of changes without any discussior 


and deliberately scuttle protective measure 


for cons« tentiou ol jectors 


Hershey had in mind 
were so sweeping in character that the pro 


The changes Cen 
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tective measures for conscientious objectors 
could have easily been completely wiped 
off the books. If it hadn't been for a few 
alert individuals, he would have actually 
succeeded in his action. 


Joserpn A. Pracnar 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 


Williams on Dulles 


Dear Sirs: 


May I express my unrestricted approval 
of David C. Williams's article about John 
Foster Dulles in the July issue? 

I have been waiting for such a character 
portrait of one of our most ambiguous and 
contradictory ‘statesmen’ for a long time 
Mr. Williams has brought to light the many 
misconceptions, contradictions, and Talley 
rand-detestable twisters Mr. Dulles has 
committed, 

I for one think that Mr. Dulles is the 
dullest figure in our national officialdom 
and should be gently and as soon as possible 
shaken off from one of our most prominent 
offices. 


A.ois Merze 
George School, Pa 


God and Government 


Dear Sirs: 


Gino J. Simi, in commenting in the August 
Forum on Jack Mendelsohn's “Legislating 
for God,” assumes a position that is com- 
pletely naive. He says “God is the Super 
Being, quite above and beyond men's puny 
laws and mottoes,” and that we should not 
confuse the separation of church and state 
with God and state. This is a customary 
cliche and if there were a universal concept 
of God this would be relatively simple 
Unfortunately, there are as many concepts 
of God as there are hairs of the head. To 
whose concept of God are we to relate 
American freedom: the concept of the na- 
turalist or supernaturalist, the Protestant or 
the Catholic, the Jew or the Gentile, the 
Humanist or the Spiritualist, the Moham- 
medan or the Hindu, the scientist or the 
Freethinker, the atheist or the agnostic? 
To arrive at the proper concept we would 
have to invent a sort of God-of-the-Month 
club, the leaders of which would advise us 
in advance on current concepts. 

Mr. Mendelsohn is everlastingly correct 
in his plea for a separation of church and 
state, and this means no politicking for one's 
peculiar concept of deity. God never speaks 
for Himself, He never expounds His be 
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liefs; all of this is done by human beings 
with their own little pet beliefs and cul- 
tural biases, and whatever they expound 
is the law of God, no less. This makes a 
type of spurious democracy against which 
Mendelsohn directs his criticism. 

It is so easy to dictate what is “Ameri- 
can,” “Christian,” “religious,” “ethical,” 
or “moral” when one is convinced that his 
concepts and ideas are correct. What this 
type of thinking does, however, is to estab- 
lish an orthodoxy which is antithetical to 
the basic presuppositions of democracy. 
Our founding fathers were, for the most 
part, deists. ey spelled out the kind of 
God they were talking about, so that there 
would be no mistake: “Nature's God.” This 
is a concept quite apart from the concept 
of a supernatural God. 

To qualify democracy “under God” is 
to destroy freedom and place it in the hands 
of an elite who will define and determine 
who qualifies and, thus, renders democracy 
not a system of socio-political organization 
of liberty, equality and fraternity, but a 
preferential caste system. 


J]. Ray Suurte 
Monroe, N. C. 


Correction 


Dear Sirs: 


In the August issue I supposedly called 
Joyce Cary “perhaps the greatest living 
novelist.” One important word was dropped 
out, for what I actually wrote was “perhaps 
the greatest living English novelist.” 


E. Newtson Hayes, 
Boston, Mass 


Wobblies 


Dear Sirs 


One of the handiest ways I know to 
make five dollars without half trying is to 
bet anyone in or out of the left-wing, the 
labor, or the “progressive” movement what 
the initials [WW stand for. Frequently, of 
course, the second party to the bet will 
plead ignorance—especially younger people, 
who never heard of the Industrial Workers 
of the World. But I'm a mere 23, and I'll 
bet you here and now five dollars that I 
could win five dollars from Sidney Lens on 
the same question. Anyway, try it on a 
few of your friends—eight out of 10 will 
answer, as does Lens on Page 20 of the 
August issue, that IWW stands for In- 
ternational Workers of the World. Not 
only is this incorrect, it's redundant. 

But as for the tone of the article alto- 
gether, it seems pretty accurate of the 
Wobblies today. About five years ago I 
was in touch with a relatively young (thir- 
tyish) member of the IWW. A Dutch 
seaman who had lived, on and off, 15 years 
in this country, he may be typical of the 
younger set in the IWW: He told me that 
I would be able to find him in five years 
in Venezuela—making money in oil. Maybe 
he isn't in Venezuela now, but at any rate 
that was his dream of the Good Life to 


come. The Wobblies have gone along with 

the rest of us, perhaps. I guess were all 

out to make a buck. Easily, if possible. 
Larry ATKINS 
Baltimore, Md. 


Light of Liberalism 


Dear Sirs: 


May you continue to be the light of 
liberalism in our darkened world. Keep all 
your writers; certainly we need them all 
especially Milton Mayer. 


Beatrice Barker 
Cheyenne, S. D. 


Warren's ‘False Witness’ 


Dear Sirs: 


One is left with a feeling of hopeless 
frustration to see well-intentioned liberals 
taken in by the pure hokum of Earl War- 
ren's praise of Bob LaFollette 

Warren was not renowned as an up 
holder of our cherished freedoms when, as 
attorney general of California, he vigorous- 
ly promoted the evacuation of all Japanese, 
including 75,000 ULS. citizens. His activ 
ities are well documented in books pub- 
lished by the Universities of Chicago and 
California. 

Warren's testimony before the Tolan 
Committee (1942) presents a new concept 
of the law of evidence—judgment of guilt 
by lack of evidence: 

“Unfortunately, . . . many of our people 
and some of our authorities . . . are of the 
opinion that because we have had no sabo 
tage and no fifth column activities in this 
state since the beginning of the war, that 
means that none have been planned for us 
But I take the view that that is the most 
ominous sign in our whole situation. It 
convinces me more than perhaps any other 
factor that the sabotage that we are to get. 
the fifth column activities that we are to 
get, are timed just like Pearl Harbor was 
timed . . . Our day of reckoning is bound 
to come When, nobody knows, of 
course, but we are approaching an invisible 
deadline.” 

Judged guilty without a charge or hear 
ing, on the basis of false rumors, the total 
Japanese population from babies in orphan 
ages to the aged and ill were hauled from 
their homes and confined behind barbed 
wire. Then top officials admitted there had 
been no sabotage. Warren persisted in his 
defamatory charges and in 1943 told the 
Governors’ Conference that release of Nisei 
from camps might lead to widespread sab 
otage, a “second Pearl Harbor’ and no 
one “will be able to tell a saboteur from 
any other Jap.” Challenged by Nebraska's 
Gov. Griswold, who pointed out that thou- 
sands of evacuees had been released with 
out trouble, Warren again bore false 
witness: 

“Lack of trouble since the release of the 
Japanese is no proof at all that they don't 
intend to commit sabotage.” 

Warren revived the long-dormant Alien 
Land Law éven before the evacuation and 
set wheels in motion to deprive Japanese of 
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property bought by years of back-breaking 
toil. Many suits were brought against Pur 
ple Heart veterans and Gold Star families 
Warren's sweet talk also seems to excuse 
his activity in promoting passage of the 
tidelands oil “give away If liberals are 
so gullible, we may well see them rush in 
to support Earl Warren for President 
Anne M. Fisner 
Seattle, Wash 


Mayer's Dogmas 


Dear Sirs: 


As a life-long, loyal Tub-Thumper of the 
Ancient Order of Idol Smashers and “Stuffed 
Shirt” Deflaters, “Grin and Bear It” Branch, 
I have long accepted Milton Mayer as a 
Brother member of the slightly unpleasant 
“Prophets of Doom” and “A Plague on 
Both of Your Houses” Branch 

I have filed some of Mr. Mayer's remarks 
under “bilge-water.” I can only envy his 
chance to “gripe” monthly for pay. 

Mr. Mayer, as all philosophers and proph- 
ets do, lays down a series of dogmatic con- 
clusions in question form, a nice trick if 
you can get away with it 

The first of these dogmas, in his August 
article, is only half true. I say, in kind, 
“Democracy won more than it lost in the 
two recent World Wars.” 

But his superlative negative dogma is 
contained in the non sequitur deluxe: “Who 
wants to hear that Nazi generals were 
hanged by American hangmen for lesser 
atrocities than the bombing of Nagasaki?” 
How confused can you get and still be 
right? Or at least feel that you are right? 
Logic is logic, and justice is justice. 


The bombings of Nagasaki and Hiroshima 
were regrettable, but I do not see how they 
differ from the “block-buster” bombing of 
other Japanese, German, and Italian cities, 
and certainly are not worse than the sadistic 
and wanton bombings of Amsterdam or 
Coventry by the Nazis, or the treacherous 
bombing of Pearl Harbor by the Japanese. 

Nagasaki and Hiroshima were military 
actions, and, to quote our author, “I plead 
gladly guilty to indifference to exactitude 
when neither exactitude nor inexactitude 
would affect the point under discussion.” 
The fact that one A-Bomb did the damage 
instead of 100 lesser borabs is inconsequen- 
tial and irrelevant. Nobody was killed or 
maimed for the hell of killing. It was to 
hasten the end of a bloody conflict. 

Even a Christian must defend himself 
against the forces of evil with the most 
effective weapons at his command. I can- 
not subscribe to Mr. Mayer's “peace at 
any price” philosophy. Christ said signifi- 
cantly, “Think you that I bring peace. | 
do not bring peace, but a sword.” It seems 
to me that in plain English that means 
that if you want peace as Christ saw peace, 
you had to fight for it and if you fight 
for it with a sword, some blood is bound 
to be shed. 

Anyway, “peace at any price” is not 
the doctrine of Christ. Christ says so. 

Joun Dominic MicHaet 
Washington, D. C. 
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Glory in Line and Color 
By ALFRED WERNER 


HAT a rich crop of art books 

the last season produced! To 
the industry of scholars, the talent 
of photographers, and, not least, to 
the enterprising spirit of publishers 
we owe these splendid “museums 
without walls.” 

Start with The Art of Primitive 
Peoples, by J. T. Hooper and C. A 
Burland (Philosophical Library, 168 
pp., illustrated, $7.50), dealing with 
jade, ivory, and wood sculptures of 
such “savages” as the inhabitants of 
Polynesia and Melanesia, the Ameri- 
can Indians of the Northwest coast, 
the Eskimos, and the peoples of West 
Africa and the Congo. Looking at 
the fine specimens from the Hooper 
Collection, we soon begin to under 
stind that the humble and anony- 
mous creators of these carved figures, 
masks, bowls, and musical instruments 
were outstanding masters, equal in 
stature to many in our Atlantic 
culture. 

Only a half century ago most West- 
erners dismissed these items as eth- 
nographical curiosities to be kept in 
museums of natural history. Similarly, 
only in recent years has more atten- 
tion been given to the civilization of 
the Etruscans, that enigmatic people 
of ancient Italy whose origin is still 
disputed. 

In An Introduction to Etruscan 
Art (Philosophical Library, 144 pp., 
123 illustrations, $10), P. J. Riis hails 
the talents of that virile and vital 
nation whose art, lacking the sub- 
limity and severity of classical Greece, 
was decidedly anti-classical and, there- 


fore, holds strong appeal for Twen- 
tieth Century man. Riis acquaints us 
with the architecture, sculpture, ap 
plied art, and wall paintings of this 
strange, fascinating group whose 
capricious exuberance, baroque hu- 
mor, and unrestrained love of splen- 
dor delighted a D. H. Lawrence as 
a “rebellion of life against conven- 
tions.” Their sculpture, unnaturalis 
tic, exaggerating some details, boldly 
eliminating others, in daring simplifi 
cation of forms is not far from the 
products of workshops in today’s 
Paris or New York, 

Late Greek sculpture, from the era 
of Alexander the Great to that of 
Emperor Augustus, was at one time 
held in disfavor. But Margarete Bie 
ber’s scholarly volume, The Sculpture 
of the Hellenistic Age (Columbia 
University Press, 230 pp., 712 illus 
trations, $17.50) convinces us that the 
baroque or rococo “naturaiism” that 
flourished not only in Greece but in 
Alexandria, Pergamon, and Rhodes 
had as profound aesthetic merits as 
the classic idealism of the “young” 
Greeks. 

Another discovery of recent schol 
arship is that Kipling was wrong in 
insisting on the insurmountable dif 
ference between Orient and Occi 
dent. For in Benjamin Rowland’s 
Art in East and West (Harvard Uni 
versity Press, 144 pp., $5) masterpieces 
of Europe and Asia confront each 
other on facing pages, to reveal not 
only differences but striking simi 
larities. The author distinguishes two 
types of expression in both the East 
and West: traditional and non-tradi 
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tional. The first could be called 
magic, religious, or functional, since 
the aim of this traditional art is to 
serve definite spiritual ends. Non 
traditional artists, since the Renais 
sance period, have striven to express 
their own personal philosophies rath- 
er than the metaphysical convictions 
of the masses. In the East, this non- 
traditional art is a relatively new 
phenomenon. 

Was Fra Angelico a_ traditional 
artist? Guilio Carlo Argan, in his 
work on this early Quattrocento 
Florentine (Fra Angelico, Skira, 8% 
pp.. 52 illustrations, $4.95) describes 
this Dominican monk as a truly re- 
ligious person, but opposes the view 
that, living in a monastery, he was 
unaware of developments in the secu- 
lar world. This producer of lovely 
devotional vils and frescoes for the 
Church was a true Renaissance man 
who sought to enlist pictorial accom- 
plishments in the service of religion, 
to reconcile faith and science. This 
beautifully illustrated volume is in 
Skira’s “Taste of our Time” series. 


There is no religious element in 
the gay Japanese color prints (actual 
ly polychrome woodcuts) that are the 
subject of The Floating World by 
James A. Michener (Random House, 
403 pp., 63 illustrations, $3.75). A 
Seveneteenth Century master, Moron 
obu, pioneered these ukiyo-e, or 
“Floating World Pictures,” that flour- 
ished until about 1860. The general 
public bought these stylized portraits 
of celebrated actors and courtesans, 
these panoramas of renowned lakes, 
waterfalls, and snow-covered moun 
tains, While the text is both extremely 
readable and highly informative, the 
reproductions, most of them in color, 
are rather poor. 

While there are many good books 
on Japanese art available in English, 
The Moscow Kremlin, by Arthur 
Voyce (University of California Press, 
147 pp. L1l plates, $10) is a real 
eye-opener. When we hear or see the 
word “Kremlin” we invariably think 
of the world leaders of Bolshevism, 
unaware of the fact that the Kremlin 
is also a storehouse of Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Century Russian art. On 
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a hill dominating Moscow, the Krem- 
lin consists of palaces, churches, 
towers, battlements, ramparts, all 
characteristic of old Russia's poly- 
chrome decorative architecture, with 
its bulbous cupolas sheathed in gold 
and silver. Inside the buildings, there 
are superb treasures—illuminated 
manuscripts, icons, objects of cere 
monial art, often influenced by Per- 
sia, India, China, Asia Minor, 
Byzantium, though the Czars fre- 


quently employed artists of Central 
and Western Europe. 


Undoubtedly the taste of the Span 
ish Hapburgs was more refined than 
that of the Romanov dynasty. Art 
Treasures of the Prado Museum, by 
Harry B. Wehle (Harry N. Abrams, 
30 pp., 167 illustrations, $17.50) is a 
tribute to Charles V, the patron of 
litian, Philip II] who brought Ru 
bens to Madrid, and Philip 1V who 
sent Velasquez to Italy to buy mas- 
terpieces. For the Prado, established 
at the beginning of the last century, 
combines the collections of some ol 
the most powerful kings in history. 
Today, it boasts of many works by 
Bosch, Bruegel, El Greco, Goya, Ru 
bens, Tintoretto, Titian, and Velas 
quez. The large and exceptionally 
good illustrations in this magnificent 
volume are a treat for the home 
bound art lover. Rembrandt, by Lud 
wig Muenz (Abrams, 158 pp., 50 
reproductions, $12.50) includes an 
adequate biographical sketch; oppo- 
site each color plate (some of them 
miraculously good) are several para- 
graphs evaluating the picture. 


Rembrandt is olten mentioned as 
a precursor of the Impressionists, that 
bold group of Nineteenth Century 
French innovators who brought new 
life to art that had turned academi 
and stale. In Impressionism (Skira, 2 
vols, each $4.95), Jean Leymarie 
covers the story of modern art from 
Boudin (born in 1824) who taught 
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Monet open-air painting, to Matisse 
(died in 1954) who in his youth was 
influenced by the Impressionists. The 
first volume (117 pp., 116 illustra- 
tions) describes the birth of Impres- 
sionism, as a conquest of light and 
a fresh way of looking at things; the 
second (137 pp., 116 illustrations) the 
climax and disintegration of the 
movement, and the rise of a systema- 
tized, scientific-minded version 
of it, the Neo-Impressionism of Seu 
rat and his followers. 
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Renoir is, of course, dealt with in 
both volumes, but a full treatment ol 
this lovable master who painted be 
cause it gave him pleasure can be 
found in Denis Rouaut’s Renoi 
(Skira, 119 pp., 56 illustrations, $4.95) 
in the “Taste of our Time” series) 

Paul Gauguin studied painting un 
der Pissarro, dean of the Impression 
ists, but he left the movement to be 
come the father of “Symbolism” and 
“Synthetism.” Lawrence and Eliza 
beth Hanson, in Noble Savage (Ran 
dom House, 299 pp., illustrated, $5), 
« biography which reads like a novel, 
do not tell us very much about Gau- 
guin’s artistic accomplishments. In- 
stead, they are anxious to vindicate 
the man. 

Van Wyck Brooks’ John Sloan 
(Dutton, 246 pp., illustrated, $5) is 
also more of a touching study of the 
late American painter's human quali 
ties than an attempt to evaluate him 
within the framework of contempor 
ary art. From this warmly written and 
often amusing book by a close friend, 
Sloan emerges as a “good man, fear 
less, truthful, innocent, 
who had always lived in a world that 
knew no time.” 

Henri Matisse, of was a 
more daring and versatile artist than 
our admirable Sloan. In Etchings by 
Matisse (Museum of Modern Art, 
$2 pp., 24 illustrations, $1.25), Wil- 
liam S. Lieberman acquaints us with 
some of the master’s exquisite graphi« 
work. The subject matter is the same 
as in the better known oils: portraits 
of friends and family, nudes, oda- 
lisques, girls gazing at goldfish. The 
charming and elegant etchings and 
drypoints are reproduced in the 
original size. 


and wise, 
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Popularizing American History 


By FREDERICK H. JACKSON 


HE problem of disseminating to 

the larger reading public the ac- 
cumulating knowledge of a field of 
inquiry is a difficult one. In many 
instances the popularizers are not 
bona fide members of the specialty, 
and their attempts to simplify and 
“make interesting” result in distor 
tions or worse. Thus efforts at popu- 
larization tend to be viewed with 
reserve and suspicion 

But popularization in the field of 
history is especially important. A 
people needs to know what its nation 
has stood for, what its glories and 
its shortcomings have been. Perhaps 
knowledge of its past is more essen- 
tial to Americans than to many peo 
ples because so many of them have 
been here so briefly. 

Any reservations about populariza 
tion which the professional historian 
might have are soon dispelled as he 
reads the first two issues of American 
Heritage, the new magazine-book of 
the nation’s past. (Published by Si 
mon and Schuster, $2.95 each.) The 
editor is Bruce Catton, experienced 
journalist and 1953 Pulitzer Prize 
winner, and the chairman of the ad 
visory board is Allan Nevins, one of 
the most prolific of the academic his 
torians, who has twice won Pulitzet 
Prizes. With such distinguished lead 
ership the venture promises much 

The first two volumes (there will 
be six a year) are beautifully illus 
trated (often in color) and handsome 
ly designed. The writing is in general 
excellent, and the variety of historical 
fare is wide. The first volume in 
cludes, for example, essays on the 
Fall River Steamship Line, the in 
vestigation of a Civil War general 
suspected of nostalgic 
piece on the Christmas season in the 
old country store, changing club life 
in New York City, the burning of 
Washington in the War of 1812, the 
character and personality of Henry 
Ford, and the short life of a Nevada 
boom town. Of a different type is an 
essay by D. W. Brogan comparing 
British and American historical writ 
ing. A longer selection than most is 
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the fascinating personal reminiscence 
of Albert Lasker, the father of mod 
ern advertising. The longest piece in 
the volume is a selection from Paul 
Horgan’s Great River, the moving 
story of life in the Rio Grande val 
ley. Such a condensation or selection 
from a current book will be a fea 
ture of succeeding numbers 


The second issue maintains the ex 
cellent pictorial presentation, the fine 
writing, and the variety of subject 
matter of the first. One finds here an 
eye-witness account (recently discoy 
ered in manuscript) of the execution 
of John Brown; the fascinating story 
of Salem's Far Eastern trade told in 
colored pictures and prose; word por 
traits of Richard Morris Hunt, archi 
tect of New York and Newport man 
sions, and of James Gordon Bennett 
and his New York Herald; a sympa 
thetic appraisal of the sources of the 
Iroquois confederacy’s strength; a 
beautifully illustrated picture essay 
on the primitive painters; an account 
of Lincoln riding circuit in central 
Illinois (based on the letters of a 
contemporary), and the story of the 
first American capture of the Gibral 
tar of the West, the mighty fortress 
at Louisburg in French Acadia. The 
book excerpted in this issue is the 
forthcoming Four Presidents as I Saw 
Them by Vice Admiral Wilson 
Brown, naval aide to Presidents 
Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt, 
Truman. 


and 


Che writers for American Heritage 
are almost without men 
have previously demonstrated 
their ability to recreate the past in 
an interesting manner. Only a few 
of them hold academic posts. Some 
are professional writers, and several 
are trom the museums and the state 
and local historical This 
is understandable, since the American 
Association for State and Local His 
tory is, with the Society of American 
Historians, joint the 
venture 


exception 
who 


SsOCcICLICS 


sponsor ol 


chau 
first 
hand 


trace ol 
the 
other 


There is scarcely a 
vinism in the 
numbers 


contents of 


two On the 


The facts of 
ire presented candidly and 


there is no debunking 
the past 
lucidly 
themselves 


and allowed to speak for 


For future issues one would hope 
that perhaps a bit more of what the 
publisher's announcement 
as “things to think about” will be 
included—like controversial 
and novel interpretations. Lf, 
ever, the quality of the first two issues 
can be maintained, the historically 
minded general reading public will 
have something fine to look forward 
to every other month. Subscriptions 
alone will pay for future issues, since 
no advertising is included. American 
Heritage is an enterprise which rich 
ly deserves the support of the Amer 
icen reading public 


des ribes 


issucs 


how 


Recent Fiction 


By E. Nelson Hayes 


A signilicant new venture in pub 
lishing is the first American edi 
Peter Abrahams’ Mine Boy 


(Knopt 25? pp $1.25), issued in 
paper and at a 


tion ol 


format low price in 
wide an 
South 


achieved 


an endeavor to reach as 
audience 
African 
high literary reputation 
Path of Thunder and the splen 
did autobiography, Tell Freedom 


Enough literate readers have by now 


as possible for thi 


novelist who has 


from his 


purchased Mine Boy to call for a hard 
bound edition this fall 

The novel 
“Mine Boy” 
migrates to Johannesburg, not lor the 
Horatio Alge 
fame, but for a 
direct, 
with a true sense of the 


deserves every 


is a country youth who 


sticces 


goals of money and 


mere livelihood. in 


simple, moving prose, and 
economy oft 
art, Abrahams has written about a 
man of dignity caught in the indigni 
ties of discrimination and oppression, 
and of the tragedies which they make 
of men’s lives, whether 
Negro. But this is no racial tract, 


for the author has also woven into his 


white o1 


story several other themes, especially 
that of the confusing and often ter 
rifying impact of the modern city on 
one used to the primitive ways of a 
bush village, and that of the nature 


of love among people chaotically 
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locked in “other-imposed” social stra- 
ta. The novel is not a_ bitter 
melodrama, as circumstances might 
warrant, for it ends with the firm and 
eloquently expressed conviction that 
when a man “stands up” and faces his 
enemies, there is the beginning of 
justice and of hope. 

Mine Boy is the ours nding novel 
of the summer, *ithough it has been 
eclipsed in popw)iiy by the skill- 
fully publicized (Che Alan in ‘ne Gray 
Flannel Suit by Sioen Wi (Simon 
and Schuster. 304 pp. $3.0) Wilson, 
teacher and public retations man, tells 
of the daily commuter from Connecti- 
cut to New York City, in this case a 
World War II veteran whose life 
touches disaster at many points, and 
who is haunted by the memories of 
love and death during his years in 
Europe. The author speaks fairly con- 
vincingly of and for this man, of his 
uniforms of war and peace, and of the 
problems of his marriage and pro- 
fession, without becoming maudlin 





Stairway to College 
by Normie Ruby and 
Harold Ruby 


A new, direct approach val- 
vable to students and those 
guiding his course of college 
preparation. Admission policies, 
college entrance requirements, 
tests, examinations, and pre- 
requisites and standards of the 
varying colleges are explained. 
Each subject receives vunder- 
standing treatment and review. 
Chapters deal with social, aca- 
demic, and extra-curricular pro- 
grams as found in different 
types of colleges. 80 pp., cloth, 
$2.20; paper, $1.10. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES AND 
SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES 
2nd ed., 336 pp., cloth, $3.30; 
paper, $2.20 


Indispensable in guidence work is this 
descriptive survey of junior colleges and 
schools of professional training through- 
out the country. Curricula, courses, enroll- 
ment, faculty, tuition, etc., ere given for 
600 junior colleges, 1100 specialized 
schools, and reference with names and 
addresses for 1200 colleges and vuniver- 
sities. 


PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 
It Beacon Street Boston 8, Mass. 














or trite—and without being incisive 
or insightful. The happy little end- 
ing is pure corn, contrived according 
to the dictum that in our literature 
there has been a “false correlation 
between pessimism and art.” We now 
have a spokesman for a generation of 
presumably success-ridden veterans 
who know that everything will turn 
out for the best in this best of all pos- 
sible worlds. Melville, Hawthorne, 
Robinson, Hemingway, Faulkner— 
move over! 


Wilson's novel has sold very well, as 
undoubtedly will Aldous Huxley's 
The Genius and the Goddess (Har- 
per. 168 pp. $2.75), already serialized 
in a national magazine. This is a 
first person narrative of a most un- 
usual triangle involving a young re- 
search scientist, the speaker; a Nobel 
prize winner in physics whose in- 
tellectual brilliance is counterbal- 
anced by emotional infantilism and a 
complete lack of real contact with, 
and understanding of, other people; 
and his goddess-like wife, whose re- 
lationship with her spouse maintains 
his sanity. Evidently Huxley is saying 
that a little adultery may be good for 
the health’s sake, but above and 
beyond such earthly matters are 
the Providence and Grace of the 
heavenly. 


We sometimes hear loud lamenta- 
tions about the supposed anti-intellec- 
tualism of the “masses,” yet the anti- 
intellectualism of men like Huxley, 
which extends to every phase of mod- 
ern science and philosophy, is much 
more dangerous and too little 
recognized. 


Huxley was at his best in Brave 
New World, in which he satirized the 
conformism which he felt science im- 
poses upon us. A somewhat inef- 
fectual imitation is The Revelations 
of Dr. Modesto, a first novel by Alan 
Harrington (Knopf. 256 pp. $3.50). in 
which the doctrine of “Centralism,” 
of being like everybody else, is fic- 
tionally presented through the career 
of an insurance salesman. Unfortu- 
nately, the book is an unblended mix- 
ture of the satirical and the serious, 
of fantasy and “fact,” of odds and 
ends. 

Between readings of these novels, I 
have enjoyed some tales by a tender 
and tough, comic and tragic, reli- 
gious and ribald, and above all 


loquacious people, a judgment which 


my one-quarter Erin ancestry permits 
me. 44 Irish Short Stories, edited by 
Devin A. Garrity (Devin-Adair. 500 
pp. $5), a superb anthology of Irish 
short fiction from Yeats to Frank 
O'Connor, has something to please 
every taste. And The Trusting and 
the Maimed (Devin-Adair. 220 pp 
$3) is a collection of stories by a new 
Irish writer, James Plunkett, whose 
rather serious and unrelieved realism 
is sometimes depressing, but whose 
descriptions, sympathetic feeling for 
character, and sound sense of struc- 
ture promise much. 


Working Together 


CoO-OPERATIVES: THe BRITISH 
ACHIEVEMENT, by Paul Greer. Fore- 
word by Lord Williams. Introduction 
by Marquis W. Childs. Harper. 171 


pp. $5. 
Reviewed by 


Jerry Voorhis 


UT OF his years as one of Amer- 

ica’s most penetrating journal. 
ists, Paul Greer took to Great Britain 
not only a keen interest in a great 
human movement but unusual knowl. 
edge of cooperatives in the United 
States. 

While he writes of the British co 
operatives with their 11,000,000 mem 
bers and their two billion dollar an- 
nual business, Greer never seems far 
from home. He says: “What modern 
man has to learn is that it is through 
the group that social progress comes. 
The important thing at this turning 
point in the history of mankind is to 
understand the significance of people 
working together in a spirit of warm 
confidence. Voluntary cooperation 
makes men economically free, and no 
pressure groups should be permitted 
to bar the way.” That statement is as 
applicable certainly to the United 
States as it is to Great Britain. 

Again Greer puts his finger on the 
central problem of the average per 
son in the mechanized societies of 
today when he says: “At the everyday 
level the cooperative way restores and 
safeguards the dignity of man as a 
decision-maker.” He shows how the 
British cooperative leaders, seeing not 
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only the economic but social values 
in cooperation, have resisted all at- 
tempts at socialization of any lines of 
business where cooperatives are strong 
and hence the danger of monopoly 
remote. 

Paul Greer tells the story of the 
economic gains to the British people 
from their cooperatives. An example: 
The competition of cooperative bak- 
eries has kept the price of bread from 
rising on a number of occasions. Each 
penny per loaf that the price did not 
rise has meant $28,000,000 to the Brit- 
ish people. 

But the major impact of the book 
is—as it should be—upon the deeper 
values. Concluding the book the au- 
thor says: “This island of sanity flash- 
es its light across a stormy sea to warn 
of shoals on which modern civiliza- 
tion may wreck itself. An age whose 
citizens place so much faith in speedy 
solutions and take their chief pleas- 
ure in the role of spectators must find 
a moral purpose in order to save 
itself.” Paul Greer believes that mora! 
purpose is present in the cooperative 
movement and that it can “restore 
the old habits of participation and 
revive the sense of fulfilling some ob- 
jective outside and beyond the ex- 
tension or preservation of political 
governments.” 





BOOKS BRIEFLY 





Tue Repuswic or Lerrers by Louis 
Kronenberger (Knopf. 260 pp. $3.75). 
Ten of the twenty literary essays here 
assembled are more or less directly 
concerned with the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, an age which, according to 
Kronenberger, “delights the artist in 
almost all of us, but repels the hu- 
man being.” The other ten relate to 
more recent cultural history and to 
“modern” writers from Shaw and 
Chekhov to H. L. Mencken and 
Thomas Wolfe, whose humanity he 
finds questionable and whose art 
seems but sporadically delightful. As 
critic, Kronenberger prefers appre- 
ciation to analysis; he seeks to suggest 
what a book or personality feels like, 
what it means to him, rather than to 
explore its essential conflicts and in- 
tellectual assumptions. Unfortunate- 
ly his perceptions, though for the 
most part sound, are largely un- 
original and sometimes quite superfi- 
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cial. What makes these essays none 
theless attractive is a freshness of 
style, a freedom from critical jargon, 
and urbanity of tone altogether 
proper to the student of manners who 
looks back with some nostalgia on the 
reigns of Anne and the first two 
Georges.——_Jerome H. Buckiey 


ANDREW JACKSON: SyMBoL For AN 
Ace, by John William Ward (Ox 
ford. 274 pp. $4.75). Ward's thesis 
is that from 1815 to 1845 America’s 
aspirations and ideals, its rationaliza 
tions and sentimentalities, were sym 
bolized in its popular image of 
Andrew Jackson. He has assiduously 
combed, and catalogued in 50 pages 
of notes, the newspapers, Fourth of 
July orations, eulogies, and popular 
histories in which Jackson's fascinated 
contemporaries wrote about him 
(often in sublime disregard of actual 
ities) and significantly revealed Amer 
itself and its 
destiny. So determinedly 
does the author develop the not im- 
plausible thesis of his study that he 
seems occasionally to be cracking nuts 
with a sledge hammer.—WILLIAM 
McCann 


ica’s conceptions ol 
dreams of 


Vorinc, by Bernard R. Berelson, 
Paul F. Lazarsfeld, and William N 
McPhee (University of Chicago Press. 
395 pp. $7.50). What makes people 
vote the way they do? So long as the 
the election is the payoff, -iis will re 
main the crucial question in demo 
cratic politics. Voting reports on one 
of a series of systematic attempts, 
which began in 1940, to answer this 
question through intensive interviews 
with representative samples of voters. 
Approximately a thousand voters in 
Elmira, N. Y., a fairly “typical” Amer 
ican city, were interrogated four times 
during the Truman-Dewey campaign 
and after the election in 1948. This 
analysis of the results should fascinate 
anyone seriously interested in political 
behavior.—Ratren K. Hurrt 
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sults. Low rate of 60 cents a line. Twenty per 


cent discount for three or more insertions. Write 
The Progressive, Madison 3, Wis 





PRINTING 





500 GUMMED NAME-ADDRESS LABELS $1.00 
Printed 3 lines; 1,000—$1.80. Rubber Stamp $1.25 
Village Service, Dept. N, 55 West 8th St 
York 11, N. Y, 


New 





PUBLICATIONS 





THE LIBERAL. If you are « Freethinker, Rationalist 
or Agnostic, you will want to read this monthly 
magazine. 24 pages cram full of information 
that you will never see in the daily press. Book 
list, reviews, etc. $1 @ year. Sample copy upon 
request. Friendship Liberal League, inc., Box P, 
5526 Westford Rd., Philadelphia 20, Pe 





SEMANTICS. Read how lenguage forms affect 
thinking and behevior in politics, the arts, hu 
man relations. ETC., officiel journal of Int'l 
Society for General Semantics, edited by 5. | 
Hayakews. $4 yer, trial issue $1. Write ETC. 
Dept. 11, 400 W. North Ave., Chicago 10, Ill 





SPORTING GOODS 


SEND 10c for lists either shotguns, handguns, 
rifles, ammunition, or send 25¢ for all lists 
Frayseth’s, Willmar, Minnesote 








WANTED 





COLLECTING actual happenings or incidents it 
lustrating democracy in action in everyday life 

the home, school, at work, church, local effeirs, 
etc. 1f you have experienced or are familiar 
with such incidents, please describe briefly and 


send to: ®. R. Van Dusen, 325 W 


Ave., Syrecuse 5, New York 


Lafeyette 
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Coming Next Month 





an exetting debate on 


WAR, PEACE 7 c&ccrtus 


GEORGE KENNAN 

and NORMAN THOMAS 
KARL MENNINGER 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


PACIFISM mene weil 


.. . wth a refly by 


a spokesman for the authors of 
SPEAK TRUTH TO POWER. The de- 
bate is preceded by a summary of 


James Bristol, Amiya Chakravarty, A. Burns Chal- the basic affirmative arguments pre- 


Based on the important new statement on American foreign 
policy SPEAK TRUTH TO POWER prepared for the 


American Friends Service Committee by Stephen Cary, 


mers, William Edgerton, Harrop Freeman, Rob- pared by Robert Pickus. 
ert Gilmore, Cecil Hinshaw, Milton Mayer, 


A. J. Muste, Clarence Pickett, Robert Don t miss the best fall 


Pickus, and Norman Whitney. in The P gressive % history 


() Enter « NEW subscription—9 months for $2.65 
C) Bill me tT yer () $4 
C) Renew my subscription 2Zyeers [) $7 
[] Payment enclosed 3 years [] $10 


Name 
Address your subscription 


now! 
The Progressive MADISON, WIS. 
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